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ITS PURPOSE 


In accord with the teachings of its Founder, to promote the prin- 
ciples of international peace through justice; to advance in every 
proper way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, judicial meth- 
ods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences 
among nations, to the end that right shall rule might in a law- 
governed world. 

William Ladd taught: that law is the expression of the general will; 
that it is nothing else, whether it be national or international; that 
agreements are guaranteed by religion, by public opinion, by certain 
undefined laws of honor, and by the fact that the happiness of the 
whole is best promoted by the subservience of the interests of the few 
to the interests of the many; that the advancement of law for the 
nations calls for a Congress of Nations, and a Court of Nations; 
that “it would not comport with the peace and happiness of mankind 
to invest rulers with the power to compel an acquiescence in the deci- 
sions of a Court of Nations by arms.” 

Thus the tranquillity of order among nations, which is peace, de- 
pends finally and always upon established methods of law and judi- 
cial settlement mutually acknowledged, ratified and obeyed. 
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O those who ask us how best to handle 
the problem of international peace with 
young men of college age we would call 
their attention to something done recently 
by President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Some weeks ago 
he spoke to the students of his college on 
the general idea of the entrance of this 
country into some form of international 
organization. He suggested to them five 
possible plans, as follows: 1. A general de- 
fensive alliance with Great Britain and the 
British Dominions; 2. Entrance into the 
existing League of Nations; 3. Creation of 
a new League of Nations; 4. Creation of 
an All-American League of Nations; 5. 
Creation of a League of Democracies. 
At the end of his talk he announced that 
a small group of men were offering six 
prizes at $50.00 each, one for the best set 
of terms for a general defensive alliance 
of the United States with Great Britain; 
one for the best set of terms on which we 
might enter the existing League of Nations; 
one for the best covenant for a new League 
of Nations; one for the best covenant for 
an All-American League of Nations; one 
for the best covenant for a League of 
Democracies, and one for the best docu- 
ment similarly setting forth some other 
plan. Apparently many students competed 
in this contest. The six plans winning 
prizes, having been printed, reveal many 
excellencies not only in form but in sub- 
stance. It is thus that President Wilkins 


answers our questioners with wisdom. 
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ORLD AFFAIRS is pleased to note 

that Columbia University has a “new 
plan” for strengthening “the international 
point of view” among American scholars. 
It is to be known as the Council On Inter- 
national Publication. Professor James T. 
Shotwell, under the Honorary Chairman- 
ship of President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
is to head the Council. The purpose is to 
serve as a coordinating agency for the dis- 
semination and preservation of records of 
nationalism and internationalism; to foster 
the study of international problems through 
the encouragement of publication; to sug- 
gest for publication studies that are in 
process but still unpublished; to further 
new studies which should be undertaken, 
and to aid and improve international docu- 
ments service organizations in this country 
and abroad whose literature might well be 
distributed in the United States. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that such a central agency 
will render a useful service by making valu- 
able source materials more available. 


O columnist known to us picks up 

more interesting data on world affairs 
or expresses them more helpfully than Anne 
O’Hare McCormick of the New York 
Times. On the day that Hitler marched 
into Austria a certain Roman, she writes, 
“old, wise and full of the pessimism char- 
acteristic of people who see too far” said 
to her: 


“This is the way Europe acts, by the 
easy way of force majeure. We call our- 
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selves the center of civilization, and we 
have had great moments, but we cannot 
face facts. In 2,000 years we have learned 
nothing. For centuries there has never 
been so littie sense of the community of 
Europe as there is today. I am amused 
when I hear Europeans talk of how easy 
and simple your problems are compared 
to ours. The truth is that you have done 
everything we have failed to do: you have 
made a United States of Europe; you have 
taken our serfs and made them free, our 
poorest and made them rich, our most irrec- 
oncilable strains and given them peace. 
Using the same seamy stuff we all employ, 
and starting from scratch, no country has 
gone so far to remake the world.” 


DOLPH HITLER and Soviet Russia’s 
new Ambassador to Germany im- 
proved upon the usual conventional phrases 
of friendship between their nations when 
on July 13 the Ambassador presented his 
credentials in Berlin. The Ambassador, 
Alexei T. Merekaloff, and the Fuerher in- 
dicated in their speeches that normal rela- 
tions devoid of cordiality and sentimentality 
were the maximum for which the two coun- 
tries intended to strive. Mr. Merekaloff 
said: “I shall bend my efforts towards estab- 
lishing and maintaining normal relations 
between the United States of Soviet Russia 
and Germany, thereby advancing the in- 
terest of both nations and peace in gen- 
eral.” To this the German Chancellor 
replied: “I take cognizance with satisfac- 
tion of your declaration that you propose 
to center your efforts upon the creation and 
maintenance of normal relations between 
Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” If “normal relations” could 
become sufficiently established between the 
nations of the world the problem of war 
and peace would of course be practically 
solved. 


ORLD AFFAIRS gladly welcomes 
the recent action of the Church 
Peace Union at its semi-annual meeting ap- 
pealing to our Government to join with 
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other States in calling a “Third Hague 
Conference to convene at an early date.” 
We agree with the trustees of the Union 
“that the only way out is for all the nations 
to meet and confer on their essential prob- 
lems and difficulties in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and willingness to cooperate, in fram- 
ing measures for the elimination of the 
causes of conflict and lay anew the founda- 
tion of a more effective international com- 
munity of nations.” An international con- 
ference made up of duly accredited delegates 
acting under instructions, meeting for the 
purpose of agreeing upon principles of in- 
ternational law with the understanding 
that those principles shall be returned to 
the various governments for ratification 
and when ratified those principles become 
laws for the nations that ratify is of the 
basic ways of justice. For this reason the 
United States Government was glad to 
send delegates to the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899 and again to the second 
Hague Conference in 1907. The Church 
Peace Union has put itself in line with the 
American way of doing things. 


CURIOUS expression of the ways of 

war has just appeared in France. 
That country has been arming for a war 
she fears with Nazi Germany. Yet now, 
because of her economic situation, she has 
made an agreement to sell Germany an- 
nually 7,200,000 tons of iron ore, notwith- 
standing that some of that iron ore will cer- 
tainly be used in the manufacture of Ger- 
man war supplies. True, the ore is to be 
paid for in German coke, of which France 
is to import 250,000 tons a month; but the 
sight of two nations supplying each other 
with material to be used against them- 
selves is an arresting evidence of the break- 
down of human reason. 


HE plan for settling the disputes be- 
tween the Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 
as set forth a year ago in the report of the 
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Peel Commission recommending the divi- 
sion of Palestine into an Arabian and a 
Jewish section with Britain retaining con- 
trol of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Tiberias and the port of Haifa, is continuing 
to work out poorly. At present another 
Royal commission, fifth in the series since 
1920, is trying to discover what should be 
the boundaries between the Arabian and 
Jewish States. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
now in charge of the Colonial Office in Lon- 
don, is pursuing the policy of trying to 
restore order before taking up the general 
problem of partition. Our only reaction 
to Britain’s trouble in Palestine is that the 
English people, remembering their experi- 
ences with Egypt, Ireland and India, must 
view with small hope any plan to clean up 
the Palestinian mess, direct result of the 
unwise Balfour Note of November, 1917, 
by the processes of slaughter. 


A League of Nations for the 
Western Hemisphere 


HE Eighth International Conference 

of American States, to be held in Lima, 
Peru, next December, will turn its atten- 
tion to improving the organization of peace 
for the Western Hemisphere. It will aim 
to perfect and coordinate existing Ameri- 
can peace instruments. It will delve more 
deeply into the various phases of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. It plans to give at- 
tention to what it calls a Code of Peace 
under the terms of which there may be 
provisions for the definition of an aggressor, 
for the strengthening of the means of the 
prevention of war, and for some form of 
sanctions. 

Colombia and Santo Domingo will send 
delegates to Lima with a draft treaty under 
the terms of which, if adopted, aggressors in 
the Western Hemisphere would be quaran- 
tined under sanctions proposed to enforce 
the covenant of an American League of 
Nations. These two governments, follow- 
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ing a resolution of the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference, proposed this kind of an Amer- 
ican League over a year ago. Their draft 
does not specifically include collective mili- 
tary action and maritime blockade against 
aggressors, but it does go on to provide 
that if any member of the association 
should “make an attempt in any form 
against the territorial integrity of one or 
more members,” or “resort to the use of 
force for the purpose of settling any inter- 
national conflict,” the Pan-American Con- 
gress shall designate the aggressor and 
apply all or some of the following sanc- 
tions: 


Withdrawal of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; 

Rupture of diplomatic relations; 

Rupture of consular relations; 

Rupture of postal, telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and radio-telephonic relations; 

Stopping of all commercial exportations 
to and importations from the aggressor 
country; 

Prohibition of all market quotations of 
the money and securities of the aggressor 
state; 

Embargo of all ships and cargoes des- 
tined to the aggressor state or to its na- 
tionals, which are found in the ports of the 
other members of the association. 

The aggressor is defined as any State 
which may be responsible for one or several 
of the following acts: 

Improper crossing by armed forces of 
the land, maritime, or air frontiers of other 
states. This act covers the invasion of a 
state by irregular bands supported directly 
or indirectly by another state; 

Intervention in a unilateral and illegal 
manner in the internal or external affairs 
of another state; 

Refusal to comply with a legally given 
arbitral decision or sentence of interna- 
tional justice. 

While the members of the association 
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would be required to denounce treaties 
which are incompatible in any degree with 
the stipulations of the American League 
covenant, “a bond of regular and perma- 
nent collaboration” would be established 
by mutual agreement with the League of 
Nations at Geneva. 

Other provisions of the draft treaty 
recognize the jurisdiction of the World 
Court over members of the American asso- 
ciation, obligate them to employ exclusively 
the procedure of investigation, conciliation, 
arbitration and international justice in 
settling all international conflicts, and 
pledge them reciprocally to “guarantee the 
respect for their present territorial integrity 
and for their political independence.” 

Important for the United States is the 
renunciation of neutrality in connection 
with all wars of aggression and the obliga- 
tion of all member states to make common 
and solidary cause with the victim of ag- 
gression, once the congress has determined 
the aggressor. 

Readers of Wortp AFFrarrs know well our 
views upon this whole matter of sanctions. 
We believe the whole scheme to be wrong in 
principle, contrary to the teachings of ex- 
perience, and more dangerous than other- 
wise. 

If the Pan American Congress, a political 
organization, should designate an aggressor 
it would be functioning as a judicial body 
for which it could be neither morally nor 
legally qualified. The proposed “defini- 
tion of an aggressor” is too full of adjec- 
tives to be convincing. Who is to decide 
when there has been “improper crossing by 
armed forces,” an invasion of a state “by 
irregular bands,” intervention in “a uni- 
lateral and illegal manner’? What is 
meant by the proposal that there shall be 
“a bond of regular and permanent collab- 
oration” with the League of Nations? 
What could be the meaning of any pledge 
“to guarantee the respect for their present 
territorial integrity”? What is meant by 
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the “renunciation of neutrality in connec- 
tion with all wars of aggression and the 
obligation of all member states to make 
common and solidary cause with the victim 
of aggression”? 

Such questions appear to make it plain 
that the proposal to set up a League of 
Nations for the Western Hemisphere “with 
sanctions” is a fundamental violation of the 
principle that peace within or among de- 
mocracies must rest upon a separation of 
the legislative, judicial and executive phases 
of government. Experiences at Geneva 
with such a scheme should have taught us 
all that if applied it is more likely to lead 
to a world war than to any hopeful peace. 
The thing for the statesmen to do at Lima 
is to forget all suggestions that have been 
made looking towards a League of Nations 
with some glorified Articles X and XVI for 
this western portion of the world. Having 
decided to have no part in such a plan, they 
may then turn their attention most profit- 
ably to “the most important problem now 
confronting the race,” stated by Mr. Huil 
to be that of establishing throughout the 
world “an unshakable regime of order 
under law.” It is their job to achieve this 
as a beginning for the Americas. 


Has London Out-Maneuvered Us 
in Case of the Austrian Debt? 


N APRIL 6, last, following the notice 

in March that Austria had ceased to 
exist as an independent nation and that it 
had been incorporated in the German Reich, 
the United States Government notified Ger- 
many that this country would look to her 
to discharge the Austrian debt to the United 
States under the debt agreement of May 8, 
1930, and the moratorium agreement of 
September 14, 1932. This government 
reminded Germany that the debt had been 
incurred by the government of Austria for 
value received through the purchase of flour 
under the authority of the Act of Congress 
approved March 30, 1920. This act author- 
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ized the United States Grain Corporation 
to sell flour on credit to relieve populations 
in countries of Europe or countries con- 
tiguous thereto, suffering for the want of 
food. This operation was first represented 
by an obligation of the Government of 
Austria, dated September 4, 1920, in the 
amount of $24,055,708.92, which, with 
other obligations of a similar tenor issued 
at the same time in favor of several other 
governments, was by the express terms 
thereof a first charge on all the assets and 
revenues of Austria. On June 9, 1923, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, under special authority conferred 
by joint resolution of Congress, approved 
April 6, 1922, subordinated the lien of this 
obligation upon the assets and revenues of 
Austria to the lien of the Austrian Recon- 
struction Loan of 1923, which has since 
been redeemed, and of the so-called Czecho- 
slovakian Conversion Loan, upon certain 
revenues of the Government of Austria. On 
July 2, 1930, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under special authority of an Act of Con- 
gress, approved February 4, 1929, subordi- 
nated the lien of the Austrian relief bonds 
held by the United States to the lien of the 
Austrian Government International Loan 
of 1930. Except as thus subordinated to 
prior liens pursuant to the Acts of Congress 
of April 6, 1922, and February 4, 1929, the 
Austrian relief obligations held by the 
United States are expressly secured by a 
first lien on all the assets and revenues of 
Austria. 

“In addition to the sums owed this Gov- 
ernment from the Austrian Government,” 
our State Department says, “consideration 
is required for the various dollar obliga- 
tions of Austrian borrowers which are in 
private hands. The Austrian Government 
itself borrowed in the American market in 
1930, the issue being part of the Austrian 
Government International Loan of 1930 se- 
cured by a first charge upon the gross re- 
ceipts of the Austrian Customs and Tobacco 
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Monopoly, subject at the present time only 
to the charge on these revenues in respect 
of the Czechoslovakian Conversion Loan. 
Furthermore, substantial amounts of bonds 
publicly issued in the American market by 
several Austrian political subdivisions and 
corporations, payable in dollars, are owned 
by citizens and residents of the United 
States. On these dollar bonds in private 
hands, the Austrian Government and the 
other Austrian debtors have been making 
regular payments pursuant to the terms of 
the obligations. 

“This Government will expect that these 
obligations will continue to be fully recog- 
nized and that service will be continued by 
the German authorities which have suc- 
ceeded in control of the means and ma- 
chinery of payment in Austria. The wel- 
fare of numerous American citizens is 
directly affected and this Government will 
appreciate prompt assurances on the sub- 
ject.” 

The German government has indicated 
that it does not feel itself obligated to 
liquidate these former Austrian debts to the 
United States. 

In the meantime, however, Germany has 
agreed to reimburse Great Britain for any 
sums paid in respect of their guarantees of 
the Austrian guaranteed loans and assured 
the full service of bonds owned by British 
owners on July 1, 1938. Under the ar- 
rangement the service of the following 
German and Austrian loans will be for the 
Dawes Loan and the Austrian seven per 
cent loan of 1930:—5 per cent interest, 
and 2 per cent cumulative sinking fund. 

For the Young Loan and the Saarbrucken 
Loan:—4™% per cent interest; and 1 per 
cent cumulative sinking fund, beginning 
after two years. 

The service of the German Government 
Four per cent Funding Bonds, and also of 
Austrian Government Credit Anstalt Bonds 
owned by British holders will continue in 
full. 
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In respect of the other medium- and long- 
term debts of Germany and Austria, there 
will be a temporary settlement under which, 
during the next two years, coupons, divi- 
dends, etc., will be paid in cash at 50 per 
cent of their nominal amount, with a maxi- 
mum of 4 per cent. 

The Standstill Agreement relating to 
Banking Debts is not affected. 

Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on July 2, went on to say that further 
trade talks may be expected. Sir John said: 


“As regards trade, agreement has been 
reached for a revision of the allocation for 
United Kingdom exports out of the sterling 
proceeds of German exports to the United 
Kingdom on a sliding scale which should 
enable the level of United Kingdom exports 
to the Greater Reich to be maintained as 
heretofore. The German Government have 
agreed that a larger proportion of this allo- 
cation will be used for the purchase of fin- 
ished goods; but if the sterling proceeds 
of German exports left at the disposal of 
the German Government are inadequate to 
meet their financial obligations to the United 
Kingdom it will be open to the German 
Government to approach his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment with a view to a reduction of the 
allocation for United Kingdom exports. 

“Finally, the two Governments have un- 
dertaken to enter into further negotiations 
with a view to increasing the mutual trade 
and to improving the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. The formal agree- 
ments giving effect to these arrangements 
are being signed and will take effect as 
from July 2.” 

Sir J. Simon added that he did not think 
he need apologize to the House for asking 
that there should be time for him to make 
the statement because manifestly the ar- 
rangements had to be immediately known 
in the city and in business quarters, and it 
seemed to him better to take that oppor- 
tunity of informing the House directly. He 
thought the House would be glad to know 
of that satisfactory termination of very diffi- 
cult negotiations. 


It is not surprising that Sir John was 
frequently interrupted with shouts of ap- 
plause from all quarters of the House. 
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Yes, Mr. Hull 


HEN on July 22 the Treaty of Peace 

between Bolivia and Paraguay was 
signed in Buenos Aires your whole concep- 
tion, Mr. Hull, of international peace re- 
ceived a very practical demonstration. It 
was an illustration of how the principle of 
order based on law may become triumphant 
over the doctrines of force and aggression. 
As you were quick to say, “the happy out- 
come of the negotiations between Bolivia 
and Paraguay offers a powerful demonstra- 
tion of the practicability and effectiveness 
of methods of cooperation in the settlement 
of international disputes.” Again, your 
call on July 22 for the arbitration of the 
agrarian controversy involving the expro- 
priation of American owned lands in Mexico 
is in line with the great traditions of the 
peace movement. 

Reading your address delivered June 2 
at Nashville—appearing elsewhere in these 
columns—one easily sees in the work of 
the men who have made that South Amer- 
ican treaty possible and in your approach 
to the Mexican problem how true it is that 
as you said “the most important problem 
now confronting the human race is that of 
establishing throughout the world . .. an 
unshakable regime of order under law.” 

Since our government is out in front in 
these matters it is proper here to recall 
your further statement in Nashville that: 

“We should exert all moral force of 
which we are capable toward influencing 
other nations to work for the same end and 
to accept and employ the civilized practices 
of pacific settlement in connection with 
such controversies as may arise among 
them. We should be prepared to aid, in 
every practicable way, resort to such peace- 
ful means of settlement. Within the limita- 
tions of our traditional policies, and without 
entangling alliances or involvements, we 
should cooperate, sincerely and resolutely, 
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with like-minded nations working toward 
the same goal toward which we ourselves 
are striving.” 

We take little stock, Mr. Hull, in any 
plan for “humanizing by common agree- 
ment the rules and practices of warfare.” 
When the crisis of war is on, the fighting 
nations will do whatever they think neces- 
sary to win. But we are deeply gratified 
that you would have the United States “join 
with other nations in resuming and vigor- 
ously carrying forward the work so auspi- 
ciously begun at The Hague two generations 
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ago.” Of course, our country should be 
“prepared to join with other nations in 
exploring all other methods of revitalizing 
the spirit of international cooperation.” 

Yes, Mr. Hull, when “public opinion has 
developed and when the momentous issue 
of today—the fateful decision as to whether 
relations among nations shall be governed 
by armed force or by cooperation and order 
under law—is clearly understood and vis- 
ualized, there will be no insuperable diifi- 
culty in finding acceptable ways and means 
of achieving the desired end.” 








World Problems in Review 














Peace in the Chaco? 


OTH Bolivia and Paraguay notified 

the Argentine government, Sunday, 
July 17, that they had accepted without 
reservations the Chaco Peace terms initialed 
at Buenos Aires on July 9. 

Under the terms of the Treaty the arbi- 
trators will be the Presidents of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, the United States and 
Uraguay. These arbitrators will have the 
authority to fix a definite frontier between 
Bolivia and Paraguay through the Chaco 
territory. 

The treaty will terminate the territorial 
dispute that has existed since the republics 
were established and over which there has 
been so much bitterness that Bolivia and 
Paraguay have been traditional enemies 
for more than half a century. This enmity 
finally exploded into the disastrous three- 
year Chaco war, which cost more than 
100,000 lives between July, 1932, and 
June, 1935. 

The signing of the treaty will bring to a 
successful close three years of arduous 
peace negotiations, during which diplo- 
matic representatives of six neutral Amer- 
ican nations worked stubbornly for peace 
in the face of constant difficulties. 

As soon as the mixed frontier commis- 
sion has set out markers establishing the 
dividing line, Bolivia and Paraguay are to 
negotiate directly on any further conven- 





tions of an economic or commercial nature. 

Bolivia and Paraguay renounce any ac- 
tion or claims based on the recent Chaco 
war. The nations renew their non-aggres- 
sion pact included in the armistice protocol 
of June 12, 1935, again pledging themselves 
not to resort to war or employ force for the 
solution of any differences now existing 
or that might arise in the future. 

The treaty is to be ratified in Bolivia by 
a constituent assembly and in Paraguay by 
a plebiscite, and in both cases ratification 
is to be effected within twenty days of the 
signing of the treaty. It is understood in 
diplomatic circles here that it was this 
article that gave rise to Paraguayan objec- 
tions. The Paraguayan Constitution does 
not provide the machinery for plebiscites. 
But as the present regime in Paraguay is a 
provisional government set up by revolu- 
tion and the Constitution has been sus- 
pended the peace conference wants a rati- 
fication that cannot be repudiated by any 
subsequent government. The closing ar- 
ticle of the treaty provides that in case the 
instrument is not ratified nothing in its 
text or contents can be invoked in the 
future as precedent in international law or 
as a basis for subsequent negotiations. 

The treaty leaves Paraguay in possession 
of practically the entire Chaco area about 
the size of the State of Arizona; but Bolivia 
achieves her long desired outlet to the At- 
lantic Ocean through the Paraguay and 
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Parana Rivers. Port Cascado, where Boli- 
via is to receive free port privileges, is 
Paraguay’s most important port after 
Asuncion. It is located 250 miles above 
Asuncion and it is the center of an impor- 
tant timber and cattle district. It is served 
by a railroad running westward to the re- 
gion in which Canadian and European 
Mennonites several years ago established 
large agricultural colonies. 

The principal value of Port Casado to 
Bolivians, however, is psychological as the 
Paraguay River is so far from Bolivian ter- 
ritory that it is not considered likely that 
there will be much Bolivian commerce 
through Port Casado in the immediate 
future. 


Ratification of Inter-American 
Treaties in the Western 
Hemisphere 


ORTY-SEVEN instruments of ratifica- 

tion have been deposited at The Pan 
American Union during the last six months. 
This, the Union reports, registers a marked 
increase in the ratification by the Latin 
American Republics of the conventions 
signed at the Buenos Aires Peace Confer- 
ence of 1936. 

This increase, it is believed, is due in part 
to the approach of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States which is to 
convene at Lima, Peru, on December 9. 

Since January 1, 1938, the following 
countries have deposited these instruments: 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and the Dominican Re- 
public and Venezuela. 

In carrying into effect the instruments 
adopted at the Buenos Aires Conference, 
El] Salvador and the Dominican Republic 
take the lead among the different republics, 
having deposited ratifications of ten of the 
eleven conventions signed at the Argentine 
capital. Brazil, Mexico, and the United 
States come next with eight ratifications 
deposited. Nicaragua has ratified all eleven 
conventions but has deposited only three 
of her ratifications. Honduras, likewise, 
has ratified all eleven conventions, but as 
yet has deposited none of her ratifications. 

Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Mexico, El Salvador, and the United 
States are the only countries that have 
deposited ratifications of each of the five 
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conventions dealing with the maintenance 
of peace. Considered the most important 
of the various instruments adopted on in- 
tellectual cooperation, the Convention on 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, which provides for the annual 
award by each government of two fellow- 
ships to students from each of the other 
countries, has been ratified by Brazil, 
United States, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, Nicaragua, and Honduras, although 
ratifications by the last two remain unde- 
posited. 


Eighth International Conference 
of American States 


The Program 


T its meeting of June 1, 1938—accord- 
ing to the July Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union—the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union approved the final 
text of the program which will serve as the 
basis of the deliberations of the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
to be held in Lima next December. The 
sub-committee in charge of drawing up the 
program took into consideration the obser- 
vations made by the different Governments 
on the preliminary project which had been 
submitted to them in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Board at a previous 
meeting. The program is as follows: 


Chapter I 


Organization of Peace 


1. Perfecting and coordination of inter-Ameri- 
can peace instruments. (Including topics on in- 
vestigation, conciliation and arbitration, and the 
Code of Peace; definition of the aggressor, sanc- 
tions, and the strengthening of means for the 
prevention of war.) 

2. Creation of an Inter-American Court of 
International Justice. 

3. Creation of a League or 
American Nations. 

4. Declaration with respect to the American 
doctrine of the nonrecognition of territory ac- 
quired by force, embodying the declaration made 
at the Second and Sixth International Conferences 
of American States, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace, and in the 
Declaration signed at Washington on August 3, 
1932. 


Association of 
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Chapter II 
International Law 


5. Consideration of rules relative to the codi- 
fication of international law in America. 

6. Consideration of reports and projects for- 
mulated by the Committee of Experts on the 
Codification of International Law, on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


(a) Pecuniary Claims. 
(b) Nationality. 
(c) Immunity of Government Vessels. 


7. Nationality of Juristic Persons. 

8. Uniformity and perfection of the methods of 
drafting multilateral treaties, including the form 
of the instruments, adherence, accession, deposit 
of ratifications, etc., and means to facilitate rati- 
fications. 

9. Principles relative to the recognition of bel- 
ligerency. 

Chapter III 


Economic Problems 
10. Inter-American commercial policy. 


(a) Elimination of restrictions and limita- 
tions on international trade. 
(b) Application of the most favored nation 
clause. 
11. Creation of an Inter-American Institute of 
Economics and Finance. 
12. Inter-American communication facilities. 


(a) Continental and insular maritime com- 
munications and port facilities. 

(b) The Pan American Highway. 

(c) Other measures. 


13. Appointment of a commission of jurists to 
study and formulate a plan to bring about uni- 
formity of commercial law and, as far as it may 
be possible, of civil law. 

14. Immigration. 

15. Consideration of the status of the Indian 
and rural populations, and the adoption of labor 
regulations. 

Chapter IV 
Political and Civil Rights of Women 


16. Report of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women. 
Chapter V 


Intellectual Cooperation and Moral 
Disarmament 


17. Means of promoting inter-American intel- 
lectual and technical cooperation, and the spirit 
of moral disarmament. 
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18. Consideration of the project of convention 
on intellectual property drafted by the Inter- 
American Commission on Intellectual Property of 
Montevideo. 

19. Conservation and preservation of natural 
regions and historic sites. 


Chapter VI 


The Pan American Union and the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States 


20. Functions of the Pan American Union and 
cooperation of the Union and the International 
Conferences of American States with other inter- 
national entities. 

21. Future International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States. 


Chapter VII 
Reports 


22. Consideration of the report on the status of 
treaties and conventions signed at previous con- 
ferences. 

23. Consideration of the results of inter-Ameri- 
can conferences held since the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 


As to the Refugees 


HAT to do with refugees has become 

a world problem. The Inter-govern- 
mental Refugee Committee has been estab- 
lished as a permanent body operating in 
London independently of the League of 
Nations though asking for the cooperation 
of all existing organizations interested in 
the refugees. 

From the beginning the Committee was 
faced with many questions involving its 
scope, the division of its work, the appor- 
tioning of its affairs between itself and 
other bodies and the nature of such co- 
operation. 

Sir Neill Malcolm, the League High 
Commissioner for refugees from Germany, 
welcomed the new organization. He 
thought it might be able to induce the Ger- 
man government to adopt a more liberal 
policy in matters of money and property. 
He doubted the possibility, at least for 
some time to come, of any large scale immi- 
grations and settlements because of the 
present condition of the labor markets in 
nearly all countries of the world. Further- 
more, he thought, any large movement of 
Jews might result in an increase of anti- 
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semitism in quarters where that sentiment 
is now negligible. Instead of mass immi- 
grations Sir Neill saw more hope in a plan 
for introducing refugees as _ individuals 
where conditions were favorable to their 
employment and assimilation. In short he 
favored a gradual process of infiltration. 
He saw the Inter-governmental Committee 
as being most helpful if it were to aid the 
private organizations, especially by gov- 
ernment loans, to facilitate the immigra- 
tions. 

Participation by the United States in the 
plans for relief to refugees is limited by this 
country’s quota restrictions which provide 
for entrance into the United States from 
greater Germany each year of only some 
27,300 persons. 

Approximately 2,000,000 people, per- 
secuted Jews and others, are directly con- 
cerned with the outcome of these efforts. 
There are the 400,000 Jews in Germany to 
which must now be added the 600,000 who 
lived in Austria; to which must be added 
Italian, Spanish, and non-Aryan Catholic 
refugees in Germany. 

The whole problem is complicated by 
Hitler’s refusal to allow the German Jews 
to take their wealth out of Germany, and 
by the fact that nations possessing large 
territories will not receive Jews in any 
large measure. It appears to be true that 
every Jew, east, north and south of Swit- 
zerland, must be rated now as a potential 
refugee. The number reaches from 5,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000, excluding Russia. There 
are approximately 500,000 war-time refu- 
gees still on the hands of those responsible 
for the Nansen office. 

The whole problem of handling the refu- 
gees is undergoing a complete restatement. 

Faced thus with the practical question 
of where and how to settle more refugees 
from Germany and of how to induce Berlin 
to let them take their money with them to 
finance their migration, the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee appears to be confining 
its efforts just now to collecting confiden- 
tial information from various countries re- 
garding the number of refugees they stand 
willing to admit. 

It was last March that the United States 
appealed to the democratic governments 
of the world for a cooperative effort to 
facilitate immigration of political refugees 
in order to avert “widespread human suf- 
fering.” A conference was proposed. 
After no little diplomatic discussion, Evian, 
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a French resort on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, was chosen as the meeting place, 
On July 6, delegates of thirty-two nations, 
constituting the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees began sessions 
in that city. Myron C. Taylor, former 
chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and head of the American delega- 
tion, was elected President. 

As pointed out by Mr. Taylor, there are 
at this moment actually or potentially some 
millions of people without a country; and 
the number is increasing daily, at a time 
when there is serious unemployment in 
many lands, a shrinkage of subsistence, and 
a peak population for the world. Included 
among these refugees are men and women 
of every race, creed and economic condi- 
tion, of every profession and of every trade. 
A major forced migration is taking place. 
It was because of this harrowing situation 
that President Roosevelt took the initiative 
of calling the Conference. 

The purpose of the meeting at Evian was 
to put in motion the machinery and to cor- 
relate it with existing machinery, and to 
initiate the collaboration of receiving gov- 
ernments in their assistance to political 
refugees. It is with these thoughts in mind 
that the Secretariat has been established at 
London to assist the Inter-governmental 
Committee. 

The new organization is well aware that 
the dumping of unfortunate peoples in large 
numbers has given rise to racial and re- 
ligious problems in all parts of the world. 
These are followed by attempts at economic 
retaliation, and the deepening of interna- 
tional distrust, suspicion and fear. The 
problem has become, therefore, the concern 
of practically all governments. Enforced 
migrations lead inevitably to catastrophic 
human suffering. 

All that can be said at this time is that 
the Conference at Evian probably accom- 
plished all that could have been expected 
of it. They did not find a home for the 
thousands of German refugees. Except in 
a few Central and South American states 
no landing places have been found for the 
involuntary exiles. None of the large na- 
tions has offered to relax its quotas and 
restrictions on immigration. There has 
been, however, an honest discussion of the 
question. A permanent committee has 
been set up. This committee began its 
practical work August 3, in London, on its 
long program proposed by Mr. Taylor and 
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approved by the American, British and 
French governments. This committee is 
going at the practical task of negotiating 
with the German government and of deal- 
ing with actual refugees. Thus the world 
is witnessing a new international body, as 
it faces a new international problem in a 
new and, it is to be hoped, a sensible way. 

In the meantime the outside world won- 
ders what is meant by the announcement 
that certain Italian professors have elabo- 
rated an Aryan racial theory for Italy, a 
country where heretofore one had been led 
to believe there is no race problem what- 
soever. 

Germany’s policies including a rigid con- 
trol of prices has not been able to forestall 
a sensational collapse in her stock ex- 
changes, to keep her foreign trade from 
shrinking steadily. This is due in part to 
rising labor costs, mounting taxes, and gov- 
ernment interference. But it is admitted 
that the foreign trade situation is also ag- 
gravated by the drastic measures taken 
against the Jews. The German treatment 
of the Jews including the exclusion of Jew- 
ish brokers from the stock exchanges have 
directly contributed to the slump in stocks 
as well as in foreign trade. Germany’s ex- 
ports and imports have dropped appreci- 
ably during the summer. 

It may here be recalled to all parties con- 
cerned that Secretary Cordell Hull, speak- 
ing in Wilmington, Delaware, on June 27, 
took occasion to say: “At a time when 
prejudice, hatred and violence are unhappily 
still all too prevalent and when the resources 
of civilization give such power to these evil 
influences as to threaten the very destruc- 
tion of civilization itself, the world needs 
men and nations devoted to the principles 
of tolerance, friendship and justice. It 
needs men and nations able to meet their 
most difficult problems with calmness, rea- 
sonableness and common sense—men and 
nations, strong enough to command respect 
for their own legitimate rights and aspira- 
tions—tolerant, self-restrained, just, and 
wise enough to respect the legitimate rights 
and aspirations of others.” 


The Political Refugee Resolution 


EXT of Resolution adopted, July 14, 

1938, by the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees at Evian, 
France, follows: 
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(1) Considering that the question of in- 
voluntary emigration has assumed major 
proportions and that the fate of the un- 
fortunate people affected has become a 
problem for inter-governmental delibera- 
tion: 

(2) Aware that the involuntary emigra- 
tion of large numbers of people of different 
creeds, economic conditions, professions 
and trades, from the country or countries 
where they have been established is disturb- 
ing to the general economy, since these per- 
sons are obliged to seek refuge, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, in other countries 
at a time when there is serious unemploy- 
ment; that in consequence countries of 
refuge and settlement are faced with prob- 
lems not only of an economic and social 
nature but also of public order, and that 
there is a severe strain on the administra- 
tive facilities and absorptive capacities of 
the receiving countries; 

(3) Aware, moreover, that the involun- 
tary emigration of peoples in large numbers 
has become so great that it renders racial 
and religious problems more acute; in- 
creases international unrest; and may hin- 
der seriously the processes of appeasement 
in international relations; 

(4) Believing that it is essential that a 
long range program should be envisaged, 
whereby assistance to involuntary emi- 
grants, actual and potential, may be coordi- 
nated within the frame work of existing 
migration laws and practices of govern- 
ments; 

(5) Considering that if countries of 
refuge or settlement are to cooperate in 
finding an orderiy solution of the problem 
before the committee they should have the 
collaboration of the country of origin and 
are therefore persuaded that it will make its 
contribution by enabling involuntary emi- 
grants to take with them their property and 
possessions and emigrate in an orderly 
manner ; 

(6) Welcoming heartily the initiative 
taken by the President of the United States 
of America in calling the inter-governmen- 
tal meeting at Evian for the primary pur- 
pose of facilitating involuntary emigration 
from Germany, including Austria, and ex- 
pressing profound appreciation to the 
French Government for its courtesy in re- 
ceiving the inter-governmental meeting at 
Evian; 
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(7) Bearing in mind the resolution 
adopted by the Council of the League of 
Nations on May 14, 1938, concerning in- 
ternational assistance to refugees: 


Recommends: 


(8) (a) That the persons coming within 
the scope of the activity of the Inter-gov- 
ernmental Committee shall be (1) persons 
who have not already left their country of 
origin (Germany including Austria), but 
who must emigrate on account of their po- 
litical opinions, religious beliefs, or racial 
origin and (2) persons as defined in (1) 
who have already left their country of 
origin and who have not yet established 
themselves permanently elsewhere; 

(b) That the governments participating 
in the Inter-governmental Committee shall 
continue to furnish the committee, for its 
strictly confidential information, with (1) 
details regarding such immigrants which 
each government is prepared to receive 
under its existing laws and practices and 
(2) details of these laws and practices; 

(c) That in view of the fact that the 
countries of refuge and settlement are 
entitled to take into account the economic 
and social adaptability of immigrants, these 
should in many cases be required to accept 
at least for a time changed conditions of 
living in the countries of settlement; 

(d) That the governments of the coun- 
tries of refuge and settlement should not 
assume any obligations for the financing of 
involuntary emigration; 

(e) That, with regard to the documents 
required by the countries of refuge and 
settlement, the governments represented on 
the Inter-governmental Committee should 
consider the adoption of the following pro- 
vision: 

In those individual immigration cases in 
which the usually required documents ema- 
nating from foreign official sources are 
found not to be available, there should be 
accepted such other documents serving the 
purpose of the requirements of law, as may 
be available to the immigrant. 
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And that, as regards the document which 
may be issued to an involuntary emigrant 
by the country of his foreign residence to 
serve the purpose of a passport, note be 
taken of the several international agree- 
ments providing for the issue of a travel 
document serving the purpose of a pass- 
port, and of the advantage of their wide 
application ; 

(f) That there should meet at London 
an Inter-governmental Committee consisting 
of such representatives as the governments 
participating in the Evian meeting may 
desire to designate. 

This committee shall continue and de- 
velop the work of the inter-governmental 
meeting at Evian and shall be constituted 
and shall function in the following manner: 


There shall be a chairman of this com- 
mittee and four vice-chairmen. 

There shall be a director of authority, 
appointed by the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee, who shall be guided by it in his 
actions. He shall undertake negotiations 
to improve the present conditions of exodus 
and to replace them with conditions of 
orderly emigration. He shall approach the 
governments of the countries of refuge with 
a view to developing opportunities for per- 
manent settlement. 

The Inter-governmental Committee, rec- 
ognizing the value of the work of the exist- 
ing refugee services of the League of Na- 
tions and of the studies of migration made 
by the International Labor Office, shall 
cooperate fully with these services, and the 
Inter-governmental Committee at London 
shall consider the means by which the 
cooperation of the committee and the direc- 
tor with these services shall be established. 

The Inter-governmental Committee at its 
forthcoming meeting at London will con- 
sider the scale on which its expenses shall 
be apportioned among the participating 
governments; 

(9) That the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee in its continued form shall hold a 
first meeting at London on August 3, 1938. 
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The Spirit of International Law 


By CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State of the United States 


(This address was given at the banquet held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Bar Association of Tennessee at the Belle Meade Country Club, Nashville, Tennessee, on 
June 3, 1938. So far as we know it has been printed in full in no other publication.—Ep1Tor.) 


T IS with particular pleasure and satis- 
faction that I welcome this opportunity 
to come to my native State and to discuss 
with my friends and neighbors some of the 
problems which today are uppermost in the 
minds of all thinking citizens of our coun- 
try. While the subject of my address is 
international law, it is impossible to con- 
sider this vital topic adequately without 
relating it to current world affairs and to 
our own foreign policies. For international 
law, both in its development and in its po- 
tentialities for the future, is today a factor 
of crucial importance in the relations among 
nations. 


I 


From the dawn of history, human rela- 
tions have been marked by a constant con- 
flict of two primary principles. One is the 
principle of untrammeled individual free- 
dom, unrestrained save by the superior 
force of other equally free individuals—the 
principle of anarchy. The other is the prin- 
ciple of order under law, which lies at the 
very foundation of social institutions and 
which requires the subordination by the in- 
dividual of a part of his personal freedom 
in the interest of the maintenance of such 
institutions. 

Each of these two principles, when trans- 
lated into action, represents a way of life. 
Through long and bitter experience, man- 
kind has learned the all-important lesson 
that order under law rather than anarchy 
affords the more satisfactory way of life 
and the only assurance of real freedom in 
the full meaning of that word. 

Where every individual is free to follow 
at will his personal instincts and desires, 
there is at best only an illusion of freedom. 
Organized society becomes impossible, and 
chaos prevails. The efforts of each indi- 
vidual become, of necessity, overwhelmingly 
devoted to activities of offense or defense. 
There is little, if any, time or opportunity 
to engage in constructive processes of life. 


Oppression of the weak, and challenge and 
conflict among the strong, become the gov- 
erning rules of life. Where there is no 
sense of security there is no real freedom. 

An individual may conceivably seek se- 
curity by isolating himself from his fellow- 
men and living a hermit life. But by so 
doing, even if he succeeds in escaping chal- 
lenge and attack by others, he dooms him- 
self to such a low level of both physical and 
spiritual existence that his apparently secure 
freedom becomes slavery to his own limita- 
tions. 

It is only through the development of 
social institutions, through the evolution of 
man as a social being, that humanity has 
steadily progressed to higher and higher 
levels of civilized existence and has learned 
the true meaning of individual freedom. 
The foundation of such existence and of 
such freedom is order under law. 

The individual who lives in organized 
society shares in the vast benefits which 
flow from a properly functioning social or- 
ganization—by way of security for life and 
property; by way of the material advance- 
ment resulting from organized effort and 
enterprise; by way of morai, intellectual 
and spiritual betterment induced by the 
contacts and fellowship of community life. 
But he must make his contribution to the 
maintenance of such organized society. His 
first and most direct contribution should be 
self-restraint, willingness to accept and 
practice the rules of social conduct which 
are embodied in law and interpreted by the 
authorized agencies of government. Of 
equal importance should be his participa- 
tion in the functioning of an alert and in- 
formed public opinion, which serves, by 
collective disapproval, to enforce self-re- 
straint upon those individuals who, through 
anti-social conduct, imperil the safety and 
progress of organized society. 

These two great moral forces—self-re- 
straint on the part of the individual and 
approval or condemnation by public opin- 
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ion—constitute the real basis upon which 
the effectiveness of law rests in organized 
society. The instrumentality of physical 
constraint is only a supplement to the basic 
moral forces. Its use is rendered necessary 
by the fact that in each community there 
appear, from time to time, individuals and 
groups who refuse to abide by the com- 
monly accepted rules of social conduct. 
But no law which is unacceptable to the 
great majority of the people can be made 
effective by police power alone. 

We in the United States believe that the 
democratic system provides the most effec- 
tive form of social and political organiza- 
tion, because self-restraint on the part of 
the individual and responsibility to public 
opinion—a true social discipline based on 
the will of the people—are of the very 
essence of democracy. But irrespective of 
the form of government, the fundamental 
concept of order under law in national life 
is now accepted and applied by the vast 
majority of mankind as a matter of course. 
That fundamental concept is similarly ac- 
cepted but is much less generally applied 
in the relations among nations. Yet it is 
just as essential that it prevail there as in 
other spheres of human relations. 


IT 


In the evolution of man’s civilized exist- 
ence, there has been only a slow and spo- 
radic development of the doctrine that, if 
progress is to continue, nations must be 
subject to certain defined rules of conduct, 
in the same way as are individuals within 
communities and communities within na- 
tions. There was long prevalent the belief 
that each nation was a law unto itself, the 
sole arbiter of its international conduct, 
fully entitled—if it possessed sufficient 
power—to engage in aggression and ag- 
grandizement, to destroy by armed force 
the independence of other nations and to 
subjugate other peoples. 

Such attitude on the part of nations is 
the essence of international anarchy. Under 
it, armed conflict was, to a large extent, the 
rule in the relations among nations, and 
war inevitably laid its crushing hand upon 
all phases of life within and among nations. 
That attitude dominated the Ancient 
World. It was equally dominant during 
the Dark Ages of the Modern World, when 
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armed force reigned supreme and when 
human liberty, national independence, con- 
fidence in safety and security on the part 
of nations and individuals were almost 
nonexistent. 

Happily for the human race the world 
gradually emerged from this darkness. The 
assertion of the doctrine of armed force 
became the exception rather than the rule. 
International law began to develop as an 
increasingly accepted basis of relations 
among nations. The flowering of man’s 
intellectual and mechanical genius began 
to create all over the world a steadily ex- 
tending network of peaceful international 
relationships, based upon a growing sense 
of community among nations of political, 
economic, social, and cultural interests. 

Out of the nightmare of the Dark Ages 
and the indescribable horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War, there arose a spirit of protest 
against international anarchy. The writings 
of Hugo Grotius, an eminent jurist and 
statesman in his native Holland, gave a 
powerful impetus to the rise of this new 
spirit. 

The life of Grotius covered the period 
from 1583 to 1645. During those sixty- 
two years, Europe was at no time free from 
bloody conflict. He wrote: 


“T see in the whole Christian world a license of 
fighting at which even barbarians might blush; 
wars begun on trifling pretexts or none at all; 
and carried on without reverence for any divine or 
human law.” 


Grotius was a pioneer thinker and writer 
with a desire and purpose to expound and 
build up a law of nations which would con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of peace 
and minimize the evils of war. Although 
some of the practices of nations which make 
up international law had been in a process 
of evolution for centuries before his day, 
he is generally regarded as the founder of 
the modern system. 

Differing from other outstanding political 
thinkers of his time, Grotius entertained 
the belief that through proper international 
processes a more peaceful condition could 
be brought about. His attitude and thought 
were in marked contrast to those of Machia- 
velli, who had written earlier: 


“A Prince is to have no other business or thought 
than the study of war and the art and discipline of 
it, for indeed that is the only business worthy of a 
Prince.” 
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The centuries which followed witnessed 
a gradual development of international law 
along the lines inspired by Grotius’s great 
work on “The Law of War and Peace.” 
This movement was in part the result and 
in part a cause of a steadily spreading and 
strengthening desire in civilized countries 
for more and more durable peace. 

Turning away from war as its overwhel- 
ming preoccupation, mankind found its 
spirit and intellect soaring toward cultural 
and material attainments with a rapidity 
and upon a scale never dreamt of before. 
Reaching out, in their peaceful pursuits, far 
beyond the barriers of their own frontiers, 
the nations have in modern times incalcula- 
bly enriched the lives of their peoples. 

The arts and the sciences have assumed 
the aspect of true universality and have 
been enabled thereby to make enormous 
strides forward. The development of means 
of transportation and communication has 
brought all nations into close proximity. 
It has made possible a vast expansion of 
international commerce, which has placed 
the natural resources of the entire world 
within the reach of every nation and has 
rendered the fruits of technical skill, in 
whatever portion of the earth they first 
come into being, sources of increasing ma- 
terial well-being everywhere. 

Marvelous as has been this march of 
human progress, it falls far short of what is 
unquestionably attainable. It has been in- 
terrupted and obstructed, too often and in 
too many directions, by the fact that the 
evolution of international order under law, 
which is indispensable to the maintenance 
of peaceful relations among nations, has not 
proceeded with the same rapidity. 

The most important problem now con- 
fronting the human race is that of estab- 
lishing throughout the world, as the foun- 
dation of further progress, an unshakeable 
régime of order under law. What is most 
needed for the accomplishment of this task 
is persistent and determined effort to bring 
men to realize that such a régime is essen- 
tial and to cause them to give full and 
effective support to the principles and proc- 
esses of international law. 


III 


The law of nations is in part the out- 
growth of custom and in part the product 
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of contractual undertakings which have 
ripened into and become a part of the body 
of international law. That law can func- 
tion only on the basis of its widespread 
acceptance by nations. As was once said 
by an able American jurist, in speaking of 
the law of the sea: 


“Like all the laws of nations, it rests upon the 
common consent of civilized communities. It is 
of force, not because it was prescribed by any 
Superior power, but because it has been generally 
accepted as a rule of conduct.” 


The processes of international law are 
the civilized man’s way of conducting rela- 
tions among nations, just as the processes 
of municipal law are the civilized man’s 
way of regulating the internal affairs of a 
nation. And international law, even more 
than municipal law, depends for its effec- 
tiveness primarily upon the two great moral 
forces of self-restraint and approval or con- 
demnation by public opinion. 

Our present-day social and political or- 
ganization is, generally speaking, based 
upon the theory of national sovereignty, 
which is accepted and approved by an 
overwhelming majority of mankind. Under 
this theory, each nation is entitled to the 
right of ordering its own internal affairs 
in its own way, of seeking in its own way 
to promote the welfare of its people. But 
if that right is to be real rather than illu- 
sory, each nation must scrupulously avoid 
actions that will infringe upon the rights 
of other nations. To be effective, national 
sovereignty must be based not upon license, 
but upon order under law. 

The primary function of international 
law is to define and prescribe rules of in- 
ternational conduct. These rules must be 
such as to represent the maximum prac- 
ticable reconciliation between the sovereign 
rights of each nation and the sovereign 
rights of other nations for the greater bene- 
fit of all. In this spirit, international law 
operates as an incalculably powerful force 
for human progress. 

Rules of conduct must, in themselves, be 
based upon sound fundamental principles, 
that breathe the spirit of reasonableness, 
the spirit of live and let live. On a num- 
ber of recent occasions, I have set forth 
some of the principles which, in my opinion, 
are indispensable to a satisfactory interna- 
tional order. The most important of these 
are as follows: 
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“Maintenance of peace should be constantly ad- 
vocated and practiced. 

“All nations should, through voluntary self- 
restraint, abstain from use of force in pursuit of 
policy and from interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. 

“All nations should seek to adjust problems aris- 
ing in their international relations by processes 
of peaceful negotiation and agreement. 

“All nations should uphold the principle of the 
sanctity ef treaties and of faithful observance of 
international agreements. 

“Modification of provisions of treaties, when 
need therefor arises, should be by orderly processes 
carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
accommodation. 

“Each nation should respect the rights of others 
and perform scrupulously its own established obli- 
gations. 

“Steps should be taken toward promotion of 
economic security and stability the world over 
through lowering or removal of barriers to inter- 
national trade, according of effective equality of 
commercial opportunity, and application of the 
principle of equality of commercial treatment. 

“All nations should be prepared to limit and 
progressively reduce their armaments. 

“Apart from the question of alliances with 
others, each nation should be prepared to engage 
in cooperative effort, by peaceful and practicable 
means, in support of these principles.” 

Some of these principles have long been 
embodied in international law, although at 
times they have been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance; there is 
urgent need today for their re-vitalization 
and strengthening. Others of these prin- 
ciples have not as yet acquired the force of 
law; acceptance and observance of them 
by all nations is an equally imperative need 
at the present time. 

Definition of rules of conduct is not in 
itself sufficient for the establishment of a 
world order based on law. Machinery must 
be devised for the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the rules. 

The world has already made substantial 
progress in evolving instrumentalities for 
this purpose. The processes of diplomatic 
negotiation have been employed from time 
immemorial. They have been gradually 
supplemented by the processes of media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, and judicial 
settlement. These methods of composing 
international differences by pacific means 
are at our disposal. The task of the nations 
is to use them and, in the course of using 
them, to develop and perfect them and to 
endow them with ever increasing authority 
and effectiveness. 

In all these ways, international law and 
the instrumentalities for its application 
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become the basis of the organization of 
peace. They not only provide an alterna- 
tive to war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, but a far more effective 
means of attaining constructive national 
aims. 

I, for one, have an abiding faith that 
eventually resort to armed force as an 
instrument of national policy will become 
so odious and revolting to the conscience 
of mankind that war will be relegated to 
the limbo of things forgotten, to the com- 
pany of those practices of man’s precivi- 
lized existence which have been stamped 
out by the march of progress. Slow, labori- 
ous and interrupted as has been the march 
of progress, one cannot read the history of 
mankind, with its record of the advances 
made by the human race, and not be 
strengthened in this faith. I am convinced 
of the falsity of the doctrine that armed 
conflict is the natural and inevitable state 
of man. I am certain that no legitimate 
differences that may arise among nations 
are incapable of settlement by peaceful 
means. 

But today war is still with us. And with 
the progress of science and technology, the 
weapons of warfare have acquired a more 
and more cruel and devastating power. To 
mitigate the growing horrors of war through 
common agreement upon certain humani- 
tarian principles, is still an important 
province of international law. 

As a matter of fact, the whole modern 
system of international law, having emerged 
largely out of a spirit of enlightened protest 
against international anarchy symbolized 
by war, received much of its original im- 
pulse from a search for mitigation of war 
practices. The rapid evolution of the 
weapons of warfare has in itself constantly 
brought forward new problems, urgently 
pressing for solution. 

The definition of the rights of neutrals; 
attacks upon civilian populations; bombing 
from the air, especially in the case of un- 
fortified towns; the use of submarines; the 
employment of poisonous gases and of bac- 
terial warfare; the treatment to be accorded 
prisoners of war, the sick, and the wounded 
—all these and other similar matters have 
been, gradually and with varying degrees 
of effectiveness, brought within the scope 
of operation of international law. While 
efforts along these lines have been long and 
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persistent, the advances made still fall far 
short of the goal which mankind should set 
itself in this field. 

Progress in this direction has a profound 
significance apart from the vastly important 
humanitarian considerations involved. After 
all, it is a line of logical development to 
pass from self-restraint in the use of certain 
war practices to self-denial in the employ- 
ment of war itself. 

The idea that war, as an instrument of 
national policy, can and should be outlawed 
by common consent is making slow but 
steady headway. The signing of the Pact 
of Paris was a milestone in the process of 
translating this idea into political reality. 
That process will go on, because it is based 
upon both enlightened self-interest and the 
highest type of morality; because it draws 
its strength from the realm of the spirit 
which, sooner or later, inevitably prevails 
against brute force. I cannot express this 
thought better or more eloquently than by 
quoting the following words of Daniel Web- 
ster, pronounced more than a hundred years 
ago and as immutably true today as they 
were then: 


“The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and 
armies, and subsidies, were the principal reliances, 
even in the best cause. But, happily for mankind, 
a great change has taken place in this respect. 
Moral causes come into consideration, in propor- 
tion as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and 
the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly 
gaining an ascendancy over mere brutal force. 
It is already able to oppose the most formidable 
obstruction to the progress of injustice and op- 
pression; and as it grows more intelligent and 
more intense, it will be more and more formidable. 
It may be silenced by military power, but it can- 
not be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and 
invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. 
It is that impassable, unextinguishable enemy of 
mere violence and arbitrary rule.” 


IV 


Recognition of the surpassing importance 
of international law in the relations among 
nations as well as in our own national life 
has been, throughout our history, one of 
our most firmly established traditions. It 
was in that spirit that, in the Declaration 
of Independence, the Founders of this Re- 
public, invoked “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” Succeeding genera- 
tions of our jurists and our statesmen have 
concerned themselves with the law of na- 
tions. 
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In 1815 Chief Justice Marshall declared 
that the law of nations is a part of the law 
of the land. Justice Gray stated in 1900: 

“International law is part of our law, and must 
be ascertained and administered by the courts of 
justice of appropriate jurisdiction, as often as 
questions of right depending upon it are duly 
presented for their determination. For this pur- 
pose, where there is no treaty, and no controlling 
executive or legislative act or judicial decision, 
resort must be had to the customs and usages of 
civilized nations.” 

Our Presidents and our Secretaries of 
State, from George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson on down, have seldom deviated 
from the tradition that our foreign rela- 
tions should be conducted in such a manner 
as to make this nation a force in the world 
for peace, international morality, justice, 
and fair-dealing—a champion of interna- 
tional law as the governing factor in rela- 
tions among nations. I cannot believe that 
today our people will accept or condone 
departure from this tradition. 

There was never a time in our national 
history when the influence of the United 
States in support of international law was 
more urgently needed than at present—to 
serve both our own best interests and those 
of the entire human race. The world is 
today in the grip of a severe upheaval, the 
outcome of which will affect profoundly 
the future of mankind. 

There is again abroad, in more than one 
part of the earth, a spirit of international 
anarchy. Solemn contractual obligations 
are brushed aside with a light heart and a 
contemptuous gesture. Respect for law and 
observance of the pledged word have sunk 
to an inconceivably low level. The out- 
worn slogans of the glorification of war are 
again resounding in many portions of the 
globe. Armed force, naked and unashamed, 
is again being used as an instrument of 
policy and a means of attaining national 
ends through aggression and aggrandize- 
ment. It is being employed with brutality 
and savagery that outrage and shock every 
humane instinct. 

In the face of these grim developments, 
there are some among our people who would 
have our nation withdraw into its own shell 
and isolate itself from the rest of the world. 
They would have us seek safety and security 
in a hermit-like existence among the nations 
of the world—in a voluntary surrender of 
legitimate rights and interests, which we 
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have regarded for generations as essential 
to our national welfare, and a voluntary 
abandonment of our support of interna- 
tional law and of the instrumentalities for 
its application, which alone can make us 
secure in the exercise of such rights and 
the enjoyment of such interests. 

Those who counsel this course of policy 
and action should pause in their fervent 
crusade to cast up an account of the possi- 
ble benefits and injuries that its pursuance 
would entail. 

On the side of benefits which, it is alleged, 
would accrue to our people from a policy of 
isolation would be, we are told, an assur- 
ance against our being called upon to en- 
gage in war. The proponents of this policy 
argue that by withdrawing from participa- 
tion in world affairs, we would avoid con- 
flicts or entanglements with other nations 
and would be free to pursue the tenor of our 
national life in peace and safety. 

There is no worthier desire than to as- 
sure for our people the blessings of peace. 
But long and unmistakable experience 
offers abundant proof that the attainment 
of this precious end through a policy of 
national isolation is wholly outside the 
realm of possibility. 

It is my firm conviction that national 
isolation is not a means to security, but 
rather a fruitful source of insecurity. For 
while we may seek to withdraw from par- 
ticipation in world affairs, we cannot 
thereby withdraw from the world itself. 
Attempts to achieve national isolation 
would not merely deprive us of any in- 
fluence in the councils of nations, but would 
impair our ability to control our own affairs. 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any 
participation in international affairs would 
make for an easier triumph on this planet 
of lawlessness, brute force, and war. Ina 
world growing internationally more and 
more disordered and chaotic, we would be 
compelled to increase our armed defenses 
on a scale that would impose a truly crush- 
ing burden on our people. And even so, 
we would have to live in constant danger 
that the rising wave of international an- 
archy would, sooner or later, reach and 
batter down our own walls and engulf us 
as well as the rest of mankind. 

In this respect, a nation is not different 
from an individual. When a citizen declines 
to take an interest in the affairs of his com- 
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munity and refuses to cooperate in promo- 
tion and support of law and order, he helps 
to open the way for the forces of lawless- 
ness to take control. Let us not forget that 
the present spread of lawlessness in inter- 
national relations is a direct consequence 
of the recent drift toward national isola- 
tion. 

As against the unattainable benefits 
claimed for the policy of isolation we must 
visualize the costs of such a policy. By 
embarking upon a policy of national isola- 
tion we would doom our nation to condi- 
tions of life under which it would inevitably 
become economically poorer, intellectually 
impoverished, morally decadent. We would 
deliberately deprive ourselves of the bene- 
fits of those numerous international rela- 
tionships which have nourished the stream 
of human progress and enriched the lives 
of all peoples, including our own. Neither 
our political structure of democratic gov- 
ernment nor our social and economic struc- 
ture of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom under law could long survive the ma- 
terial and spiritual decay which national 
isolation would inescapably impose upon 
the nation. Like the individual who would 
seek safety and security for himself through 
escape from the responsibilities of organized 
society into hermit-like isolation, a nation 
pursuing a similar course—even if it were 
to succeed for a time in avoiding assault by 
and conflict with other nations—would 
soon find its dream of safety and security 
a bitter illusion. 


V 


The search for national isolation springs 
from the counsel of despair and an admis- 
sion of defeat. Not through a sudden and 
craven abandonment of our national tra- 
ditions nor through attempts to turn our 
backs upon our responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the family of civilized nations, can 
we advance and promote the best interests 
of our people. That we can do only through 
renewed devotion to those traditions; 
through an ever more resolute determina- 
tion to be guided by them in the ordering 
of our national affairs and our international 
relations; and through a courageous facing 
of the facts by a united nation actuated by 
a vigorous, alert and informed public 
opinion. 

The task is not easy. Under conditions 
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such as now prevail, disillusionment and de- 
spair are not unnatural human reactions. 
But mankind’s progress has always been 
slow and its road has always been strewn 
with difficulties, interruptions, set-backs, 
temporary disappointments, and repeated 
though transitory reappearances of ghosts 
which seemed to have been laid forever. 

Some of these ghosts are rising today. 
Two decades ago, the concept of peace 
based upon competitive armaments seemed 
to have been buried under the wreckage 
caused by an otherwise utterly destructive 
world conflict. Out of that purgatory, there 
emerged a profound realization that a new 
basis must be found for relations among 
nations. There arose a faith and a hope 
that a new spirit and a new system would 
come to prevail in the international struc- 
ture of the world. The negotiation of 
numerous multilateral treaties and agree- 
ments, and the creation of appropriate 
regional and even world-wide organizations, 
were important steps in the direction of a 
system of true international cooperation— 
of a world order based upon international 
law; upon the principles of equality, justice, 
fairness, and mutual respect among nations; 
upon progressive disarmament; upon a de- 
termination to substitute for war as an 
arbiter of international relations, observance 
of the pledged word and willingness to com- 
pose international differences by pacific 
means. 

The fact that today these efforts to 
establish, through international coopera- 
tion, a world order under law are being 
challenged again by the doctrine of armed 
force and lawless self-aggrandizement, leads 
many people to the belief that the idea and 
principles of a peaceful and orderly world 
have proved to be unworkable. This belief 
is the product of a dangerous and unfortu- 
nate weakening of confidence. The challenge 
itself has arisen because the recent years 
have been characterized by a disastrous 
lowering of standards of conduct on the 
part of both individuals and nations; by a 
relapse in the spiritual and moral strength 
and driving power of vast masses of man- 
kind and a consequent faltering of the 
march of human progress. Such relapses 
and such falterings have occurred before. 
That they are temporary in nature is amply 
attested by the lesson of history. 

In the circumstances of today, it is a 
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part of wisdom and prudence for a great 
nation like ours to provide adequately for 
its national defense. Security is essential, 
and peace is better than war, even when, 
under conditions of grave emergency, it has 
to be temporarily assured by adequate na- 
tional armaments. But peace thus main- 
tained is precarious and unenduring—a 
makeshift, at best. Stable and durable 
peace can be achieved only through the 
universal enthronement of the spirit of re- 
spect for law and through a resumption of 
determined efforts toward international co- 
operation—both of which in our lifetime 
have revealed themselves as attainable reali- 
ties. Not until it is proved that these are 
no longer effective world forces, will there 
be any justifiable grounds for the belief that 
armed force—and armed force alone—will 
rule international relations, and that, there- 
fore, the outlook for peace, progress, and 
civilization is devoid of all hope. 

At this crucial juncture of history, it is 
our nation’s duty to itself to make its ap- 
propriate contribution toward preservation 
and advancement of the principles of inter- 
national law and of the orderly and co- 
operative processes of international rela- 
tions, which have evolved with—and have, 
in turn, promoted—the development of 
civilization. Toward that end we should 
maintain and strengthen our own adherence 
to the principles and processes of interna- 
tional law. We should exert all moral force 
of which we are capable toward influencing 
other nations to work for the same end and 
to accept and employ the civilized practices 
of pacific settlement in connection with such 
controversies as may arise among them. 
We should be prepared to aid, in every 
practicable way, resort to such peaceful 
means of settlement. Within the limita- 
tions of our traditional policies, and with- 
out entangling alliances or involvements, 
we should cooperate, sincerely and reso- 
lutely, with like-minded nations working 
toward the same goal toward which we our- 
selves are striving. 

There are important and concrete steps 
which can and should be taken without 
delay to reverse the present disastrous 
trends in international relations. 

With the world still in the throes of a 
profound economic dislocation, we are pre- 
pared to join with other nations in direct- 
ing every effort toward the restoration and 
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strengthening of sound and constructive in- 
ternational economic relationships. 

With the world groaning under the bur- 
den of mounting armaments, we are pre- 
pared to join with other nations in moving 
resolutely toward bringing about an effec- 
tive agreement on limitation and progressive 
reduction of armaments. 

With the use of armed force assuming 
the aspect of scarcely imaginable brutality, 
we are prepared to join with other nations 
in resuming and vigorously carrying for- 
ward the work, so auspiciously begun at 
The Hague two generations ago, of human- 
izing by common agreement the rules and 
practices of warfare. 

We are prepared to join with other na- 
tions in exploring all other methods of re- 
vitalizing the spirit of international cooper- 
ation and in making use of every practicable 
means of giving it substance and reality 
through the numberless forms of concrete 
application of such principles of interna- 
tional political, economic and cultural rela- 
tions as those to which I have referred. 

All these are necessary and constructive 
steps in which a free and powerful nation 
like ours can and should participate whole- 
heartedly, if durable peace is to be firmly 
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established and civilization is to survive 
and advance. There is desperate need in 
our country, and in every country, of a 
strong and united public opinion in sup- 
port of such a renewal and demonstration 
of faith in the possibility of a world order 
based on law and international cooperative 
effort. When such public opinion has de- 
veloped and when the momentous issue of 
today—the fateful decision as to whether 
relations among nations shall be governed 
by armed force or by cooperation and order 
under law—is clearly understood and 
visualized, there will be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in finding acceptable ways and means 
of achieving the desired end. 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances 
that international anarchy and lawlessness 
will be replaced by order under law will 
largely depend upon the sincerity and firm- 
ness with which some nations, at least, 
maintain their devotion to the principles 
of international law, resting in turn upon 
the foundation of cooperation, justice and 
morality. I can wish for our country no 
more glorious course than to be a leader in 
devotion to these principles and in service 
of their preservation and advancement. 








Consolidation of Our Foreign Service 


HE President, on July 14, 1938, signed Executive Order 
No. 7927 establishing the “Foreign Service Regulations of 


the United States.” 


Under this authority the Department will 


consolidate and revise into one set of regulations the two regu- 
lations which are known as “Instructions to Diplomatic Officers 
of the United States” and the “Consular Regulations of the 


United States.” 


This revision is one of the final steps taken by the Depart- 
ment in merging the Diplomatic Service and the Consular Serv- 
ice into the one group known as the Foreign Service, a process 
initiated by the Rogers Act in 1924. A Foreign Service Officer 
has been assigned to the Department for the purpose of revising 


and rewriting the regulations. 


It will be recalled that during the past year the work was 
completed of granting to Foreign Service Officers dual commis- 


sions as diplomatic and consular officers. 
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The Man Who Changed the Face 
of the World 


By HERBERT COREY 


ERHAPS the title of this brief paper is 

a bit of salesmanship. Maybe the man 
of whom I am writing did not actually 
change the face of the world. I may be 
exaggerating, but if so I am exaggerating in 
all honesty. It is my conviction that not 
one of the things that have so upset hu- 
manity in the past twenty years, from the 
Battle of Jutland to Hitler’s latest putsch 
in Austria, would have taken quite the 
shape they did except for my man. Some 
of them might not have taken place at all. 
I believe that the world of 1938 is unlike 
what the world used to be in its financial 
and social and political aspects largely be- 
cause of his activities. 


I 


He did not set about the job of shaking 
up our universe. He never thought of such 
a thing. He has no sympathy with the 
fantastic theory of the stream-lined thinkers 
of the day that a multitude of ignorant and 
unthinking men can by some collective 
miracle produce wisdom and he instinc- 
tively rebels against a political condition in 
which too much power is concentrated in 
too few hands. But he has never concerned 
himself with such matters. He has simply 
done the thing nearest his heart in the best 
way he knows how. He is a smallish, 
plump, tousle-haired man with one bad eye 
and a distaste for alcohol and an attenuated 
bank account. He has made millions out 
of his idea and spent them in trying to 
extend it. He could draw a salary of $50,- 
000 a year right now, with perquisites and 
opportunities and bonuses, and he will not 
because he does not like the people who 
make the offer. He has never been inter- 
ested in money except as a means of settling 
with the landlord and buying bigger draw- 
ingboards. He is a Christian and a church 
member and proud that he comes from a 









































long line of Puritans. Under pressure he 
has been known to say “damn it.” He is 
kind and tolerant and absorbed by his ideas 
to such an extent that he is frightfully irri- 
tating. In everything except this one fact 
that his idea was a means by which cosmic 
hell was knocked out of us, he is as ordinary 
and bourgeois and middle class as any 
man between here and Ottumwa, Iowa. 
There’s my prospectus. It is up to me to 
make good on it. 

I said that my man had more to do with 
making over the world than any other I 
can think of. The names that come most 
readily to my memory, of course, are those 
of the men who figured in the stupidity of 
1914 and the collapsing chaos that followed. 
Lloyd George and Asquith and Clemenceau 
and Poincaré and the Kaiser. At the mo- 
ment I cannot remember the names of the 
stiff-necked, arrogant dumbbells who got 
the Kaiser into the trouble that ultimately 
landed him at Doorn. Wilson and House 
and Hoover are remembered next. Among 
the soldiers there were Foch and Joffre and 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg and the Ameri- 
can who headed the A. E. F. and who to 
my mind was the peer of the best of them. 
For our present purpose we may lump the 
British generals as hearty, well meaning, 
and anonymous. There were Admiral Fisher 
and Admiral Sims. Come on down from 
there and think of the awkward squad of 
post war hell-raisers. Hitler and Musso- 
lini and Stalin. 

I will maintain that my man had more 
to do with making the world the sorry 
hussy which she is today than any one of 
them. 


II 


Let us begin the story with 1914. It 
was a grand old world. I could almost 
cry when I think of it. With a little en- 
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couragement I probably would cry. The 
nations were snarling at each other, of 
course, but that was just a Monday morn- 
ing newspaper story. No one gave inter- 
national politics any serious thought. De- 
wolf Hopper was still a marrying man, 
vaudeville offered a belly-laugh a minute, 
no one foresaw an age of Shirley Temples, 
we still read Kipling and O. Henry, and 
divorce was regarded as a social error if 
not precisely a defiance of the decalogue. 
Wages were not so high, but then costs were 
not high, either. Mrs. Corey and I had 
just made our first trip te Europe where 
we lived like a pair of pampered fighting 
cocks for littlke money. We still believed 
that civilization had come to stay and 
ministers of grace had not turned over night 
into avenging angels. 

Even when war was declared in 1914 
there was every reason to believe that it 
would be the same old war, to be fought 
along the same old lines. Nothing had been 
really changed in the art of war-making 
since the invention of gunpowder. Men 
would march, hide in holes, starve, be lousy, 
get shot through the bellies. The big guns 
were a little bigger than they had been 
and the little guns were a little faster and 
motors had replaced horses to some extent 
and scouts rode the wind instead of crawl- 
ing through brush. But the changes were 
only in detail. Same old generals, same old 
rules, same old glory, same old stinking 
hospitals. 

War on the sea promised to be the same 
old sea war, too. Sooner or later the op- 
posing sides would trundle their expensive 
battle wagons out of the land-locked har- 
bors in which they had been hiding. Each 
admiral would hope to get the jump on 
the other admiral. The acres of dread- 
naughts would ultimately come together in 
one clashing, clanking crescendo of flaming 
noise, like a joust of blind knights mounted 
on runaway horses and armed with pin- 
wheels. The assumption is that the biggest 
and best fleet, having guns of the longest 
range and greatest hitting power, would win 
the fight. Then the victor would clean the 
sea of the merchant ships of the loser, and 
the bankers and traders would begin to set 
up terrible complaints about the inhumanity 
of everything. 

War is a part of the routine of national 
existence in Europe. It has been for ten 
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centuries. When a war was over, the states- 
men got to messing around again and the 
merchants went back to selling. Once the 
military end had been gained it was not 
to the interest of the winning side to crush 
the defeated party to earth. The winners 
want to sell to the losers when peace is 
restored. It is a fair assumption, then, 
that once the military situation had been 
made clear, efforts would have been made 
to reach a peace by compromise and as 
quickly as possible. Neither side would 
wish to prolong an enterprise at the cost 
of profits. 

I think we may now see clearly what the 
military situation would have been. Ger- 
many had seized a large part of France and 
her armies had dug in. France would hold 
the field until the British land forces were 
ready. The British would have control of 
the seas, for their battle fleet had been built 
to the two-power standard and would have 
in addition the aid of the French navy. 
The British cruisers and mosquito boats 
would drive German commerce off the water 
and if the war were continued over long, 
Germany’s industry and finance would be 
destroyed. Most of the wise men told the 
rest of us field mice that the war would 
be fairly short and not too costly. 


III 


I do not doubt that the wise men were 
right if their premises were accepted. But 
they forgot to reckon with my little man. 
A peace by agreement and a horse trading 
treaty and some higher taxes would have 
been the result, and the world would be set 
for another twenty year hitch. But my 
little man had introduced a new factor in 
the game. 

The submarine. He transformed it from 
a dangerous and useless freak into a devilish 
instrument of war. 

So far as I know Admiral Fisher of Eng- 
land was the only man of real consequence 
who realized what part the submarine would 
play. Sims saw something of it. Fisher’s 
mates in the British navy wrote abusive 
letters to the Times when he told what 
might happen. The Germans did not under- 
stand at the beginning what a card they 
had in their hands. France did not com- 
prehend. On this side our admirals were 
the finest set of old gentlemen who ever 
wore gold lace on their panties and at this 
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point I shall back away from the American 
navy. When the submarines began their 
work in earnest the same infuriated outcry 
rose from the injured peoples that was to 
follow the use of gas a little later. One 
would think from reading the squeals of 
complaint at this time that war is a game 
to be played with soft balls. 

Prayers and eloquence did not affect the 
submarines. In time they altered the situa- 
tion. Once Great Britain was within six 
weeks of starvation. Instead of losing—as 
she should have lost under the old rules— 
Germany was winning. Let there be no 
doubt of that. She would have won the 
war in 1917 if the United States had not 
been brought in. We had had every right 
to look forward happily to a period of rush- 
ing trade with solvent buyers calling for 
more goods all the time. The post-war 
boom might have been greater than that 
of wartime. 

But what happened? Trouble covered 
the tips of our national ears. The sub- 
marine pests so changed conditions on the 
sea that to protect herself Great Britain was 
compelled to abuse the rights we asserted 
as a neutral nation—along with the other 
neutral nations. Do not misunderstand 
me. I am not criticising Great Britain. 
She was compelled by the exigencies of 
the situation to make use of what power she 
had, just as the Germans were compelled 
to make use of their submarines. But the 
net result was that we were caught between 
two fires. On the one side the Germans 
were sinking our ships and killing our men 
and on the other the Allies were mocking 
our flag and seizing our ships. In point of 
law the injuries from the one side were 
balanced by the injuries from the other. 

Remember that this was because of the 
submarine. Nothing of the sort could have 
happened except for these under-water 
raiders. The combined fleets of Great 
Britain and France would have swept the 
seas clean of German ships. They would 
have blockaded the German coast and we 
would not have been insulted or injured. 

As a practical result, then, the time 
arrived when we were confronted with the 
necessity of taking one of three choices. 

We might do nothing—submit to having 
our national face slapped by both sides at 
will—and admit that we were as spineless 
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and cowardly as both the Allies and the 
Germans had asserted and believed. 

Or we could do the heroic and justifiable 
thing and declare war on both the contend- 
ing parties. 

Or we could pick our partner and declare 
war on the other and so save ourselves. 

We picked the Allies because we had to 
pick them. Our interests are with them, 
our people are English by tradition and 
largely by descent, and as a people we did 
not like the Germans. There were many 
other reasons why we went into the war, of 
course. The American maiden was led 
down the garden path, but I am not pre- 
tending that she was not moving toward the 
lower end of the garden of her own free 
will. But the deciding reason was that 
Germany’s use of the submarine had in- 
flamed the passions of the more readily 
vocal portion of our people, aroused by phe- 
nomenally skilful propagandists. 

We had to get into the war anyway. So 
we very properly picked the side of God 
and the bigger battalions. Our fresh power 
and money prolonged the war out of all 
pre-war reason. The infuriated and fright- 
ened allies determined to crush their foes. 
Instead of the compromise which would 
have normally followed they talked of 
hanging the Kaiser. The old rules were 
upset. We planted the root of the deficit 
that has lately grown to such superb pro- 
portions. 

Social and agricultural and industrial and 
financial dislocations were started which 
promise to plague us for Heaven only 
knows how many years to come. 

Savage and humiliated victors imposed 
impossible terms on the losers at Versailles 
and so set on foot conditions that ultimately 
made Hitler a dictator, his country a mad 
dog snarling at the rest of the world, and 
practically compelled the quasi-alliance 
with a Fascist Italy, sore as the devil to 
begin with because the Allies had cheated 
her in the sharing of the loot. It was the 
Treaty of Versailles that brought about the 
linking of Middle Europe in the Nazi- 
Fascist circle, with the exception of threat- 
ened Czechoslovakia. 

Italy has recently dared defy Britain and 
France because of the new set-up, and her 
submarines were so potential a threat in the 
Mediterranean that I] Duce was able to 
seize the ragged little kingdom of Ethiopia 
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without valid interference. Without the 
submarines Britain could have thrown a 
screen of big ships across Mussolini’s path 
and told him to go home and take a bro- 
mide. But she dared not disregard them. 
If her fleet had sustained a major disaster 
no one could say how much fat would have 
gone in the fire. Remember that Italy is 
said to have the greatest fleet of submarines 
in the world today. 

Germany has an army again. A good 
army, if the observers are right. Middle 
Europe is friendly to the combination of 
Italy and Germany. France is shaking 
with rebellion occasioned by high taxes and 
official corruption and other consequences 
of the war and human nature. Turkey 
holds the Dardanelles as an independent 
nation. It is true that she is independent 
under the hard hand of a dictator, but he 
is a Turkish dictator, and London and Paris 
no longer dominate her. The Mohammedan 
peoples of the east resent the treatment 
they have suffered at the hands of Great 
Britain and France and they are fighters 
to the last man. Turkey became an inde- 
pendent nation during the World War be- 
cause the German submarines made it im- 
practicable for the Allies to send power 
to the near east, where the war might other- 
wise have been won at comparatively little 
cost. If there were to be a bust-up in the 
east today Britain might lose Egypt and the 
Suez canal would be cut and India would 
strip to her loin cloths and melt into a 
bloody chaos and reopen her Black Holes. 
The submarines actually controlled the 
situation for a time in the Spanish war, 
but neither side dared bring on another 
world conflict and the Italians quit. All 
Europe stale-mated and afraid. Our fingers 
were once burned and so we are wearing 
asbestos gloves. 

Oh, for a return to the dear old days of 
1914 et ante. No submarines to bother 
the world then. Great Britain’s two-power 
standard meant something. These scatter- 
brained little yellow men in the east could 
have been put in their little places, for a 
majestic procession of British battleships— 
perhaps accompanied by American ships 
on a strictly non-profit-sharing basis—and 
with the French surface navy holding down 
the branch store in the Mediterranean, 
could have sailed into Japanese waters and 
slapped the Mikado back into his place. 
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But with Japanese waters fairly lousy 
with submarines, and bases hidden behind 
every headland, and every submarine cap- 
tain knowing all about all the waters, 
Britain has been afraid to act. So have we. 
We have been almost as thoroughly pushed 
around by Japan as Britain has been, and 
we have been powerless. 

What could we do? We have as good a 
fleet as Japan and better men and better 
shots. But Japan has the upper-hand with 
her submarines. If we were licked—and 
we might be licked; and even the combi- 
nation of American ships with what ships 
Britain could spare might be licked; China 
would probably be regimented by Japan 
over night. She would feel with some 
reason that the yellow race had established 
its superiority, and that long talked of con- 
flict between the yellow and the white might 
be able to put a show on the road inside 
the next decade. That is something of 
what the submarine has done. 

And in the meantime. Consider condi- 
tions at home. A monstrous depression, 
caused by the war, into which we were 
forced by the submarine, was followed by 
five years of unrest. I do not propose to 
discuss our affairs, but we know that we 
have departed widely from our old-style of 
democracy and are moving toward some- 
thing new. Call it what you wish. In any 
event it stems directly to the dislocations 
occasioned by the war. 

There you have—not the picture; the 
picture demands a wider canvas than I can 
use and a more eloquent brush and more 
vivid colors; but at all events something 
of the picture as I see it. 

Study it and you will find that through 
it runs the motif of the submarine. 


IV 


And my little man made the submarine. 
He alone. Perhaps another would have 
made it if he had not been at hand, but no 
other did make it. It changed the face of 
the world. There is not a battleship afloat 
today that dares defy it. It can be made 
noiseless under water, voyage half way 
around the globe, hide like a water snake 
under a lilypod, raid commerce and bom- 
bard ports. The Soviets are considering 
going to the North Pole under the ice, as 
my little man proved thirty years ago could 
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be done. If Atlantis were ever lost it may 
be regained. 

I shall assume that my argument has 
convinced you and that you do not think 
I have more whistle than steamboat, for I 
want now to tell of my little man. A one 
idea’d man, a one-eyed man, a man with 
just the shadow of a bank roll and shape- 
less clothes and rough hair, gentle and 
kindly and stubborn and a puritan. 

Simon Lake of New Jersey, now 74 years 
old, made the submarine a practical work- 
ing device for war. He has patented more 
than one hundred gadgets to this end. 
Twenty-five of his patents are now in use 
on every submarine in the world, although 
he is no longer drawing royalties on them 
because the patent protection has expired. 
Without these twenty-five patents no sub- 
marine could operate. 

The Lakes are one of the extraordinary 
families which have done so much for our 
country and of whom so little is heard. 
They were among the first settlers and have 
always been respectable and industrious. 
Only one of them ever made anything like 
a fortune and held it and there is on record 
that only one of them got into trouble with 
the law. He was a dominie of some sort 
back in Scotland, and if he had not taken 
to the heather his fellow Christians would 
have hanged him because he differed from 
the majority in his church about the man- 
ner in which God should be worshipped. 
During the past century the Lakes have 
been as prolific of inventors as an alley cat 
is of kittens. 

One sea-going Lake devised a winch 
which set the pace for all the other winches 
to come. Another invented the caterpillar 
tread which is now in use on tractors and 
tanks. One aided in the making of the old 
Caligraph typewriter. One Lake had in- 
vented a working telephone when he awoke 
one morning to read that Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was jirst in the field. So he 
dropped his instrument, for the Lakes are 
primarily interested in the solution of prob- 
lems and not in the rewards. Another Lake 
had what it took to make the mowing 
machine practical and so made the fortune 
of the McCormick and Patterson families 
in Chicago. Another invented machines for 
making shoes by machinery. He was the 
one Lake who held on to his money. An- 
other had something to do with the first 
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invention for setting type by hand and in- 
vented the off-set process for color printing 
which is still in use. The Lakes got tired 
of hearing their drunken friends sing their 
way home at night and so they created and 
incorporated Ocean City in New Jersey, in 
which strong drink was forbidden and I 
believe still is. Simon Lake’s father drew 
plans for a flying machine before the 
Wright brothers were heard of. A machine 
built along his plans would fly, too, but his 
son asked him to forget it. 

“T am trying to market a boat that will 
swim under water,” he said to the old man, 
“and if another Lake talks about a machine 
that will fly in the air people will think all 
the Lakes are crazy instead of only me.”’ 

Simon’s first contact with the world was 
as a red-headed, and belligerent school boy 
in New Jersey. One of his ears still lops 
because his school teacher almost yanked it 
out of the socket as a punishment for some 
school deviltry. His stepmother outfitted 
him for school in clothes which had been 
unskilfully cut down from the clothes his 
father had worn, and the other children 
laughed at him and he licked the boys and 
hated the girls and so he flocked by himself. 
When he could find a book he read. His 
other spare time was spent in fooling 
around with the Lake family tools or in 
sailing on the river or bay. 

One of the books he read was Jules Verne’s 
great novel The Cruise of the Nautilus. The 
boy determined to build him a little subma- 
rine, as any other boy might do who had the 
chance to play with tools. He thought he 
could have a lot of fun running his boat 
under water and frightening the fishermen. 
But he did not know how long he could stay 
under water in the boat he planned before 
he would be forced to come up to breathe, 
and so he made him a canvas canoe which 
could be tipped over and held bottom up 
by the red-headed boy inside. Then he 
made a watch out of the spare parts he 
found in a saucer in his father’s shop. His 
father repaired watches as a side line. The 
watch runs today and keeps good time, 
although it has the eccentricity of running 
only if it is laid on its face. He took his 
watch and tipped over his canoe and had 
timed his stay under water breathing the 
air left in the canoe at ten minutes, when an 
alarmed boatman rescued him. 
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I am telling that incident only as an 
illustration of the Lake habit of working 
out their theories with their hands. At this 
time submarines were being played with 
by scores of naval inventors. The idea was 
several centuries old. You can read in 
your Child’s History of the United States 
of the Battle of the Kegs, in which an 
American submarine scared the pants off 
the British seamen in New York harbor 
during the War of the Revolution. Sub- 
marines were again experimented with dur- 
ing our Civil War. But every one of them 
had two major defects; they were wholly 
unmanageable; there was no practicable 
motive power for them. 

The submarines of the day—all over the 
world—were provided with longitudinal 
fins and bow and stern rudders. The theory 
was that when the captain wished to dive 
he tilted the fins up and the submarine 
would dive. The sub always did dive, too, 
so much so that subs were continually being 
stuck in the mud to the imminent peril of 
their crews. When the fins were reversed 
the sub would pop out of water like a re- 
leased cork. The engineers of the day 
called this picturesque process “porpoising” 
and tried to make a virtue of it, but seamen 
would have nothing to do with them. They 
knew better. 

This red-headed Lake boy of 15, more 
than half water rat from his almost con- 
tinual immersions in the bay waters, was 
the first person in the world to see what 
was wrong. He drew plans for the first 
workable submarine the world has ever 
seen, in which submersion was accom- 
plished by filling the tanks with sea-water, 
and the return to the surface obtained by 
pumping out the water. It is true that he 
had no air pumps and no way of building 
a submarine, but he had the idea. The 
plans he drew then—at the age of 15— 
contained the germ of every single idea 
which has since then made submarining 
as practical as motoring and perhaps a great 
deal more safe. 

Simon was sent away to school, and when 
he was fired out after a year he showed 
the plans to his father, who had a working 
knowledge of engineering. He was at the 
time the owner of a small foundry at Ocean 
City. The elder man pored over them and 
finally said: 
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“T see no flaws in them. I think your 
boat will work. But you are trying to 
solve problems that have bothered engi- 
neers of the first quality, and I think you 
had best know a little more before you let 
any one else see them.” 

Young Lake had a little more schooling 
—not much—and then went into his 
father’s foundry. His few spare dollars 
were spent on books. His small boat ex- 
periences had disgusted him with the steer- 
ing wheel in use in sailing vessels, and he 
invented the device that is in use today on 
all vessels. Instead of fighting the wheel 
around by brute force it can be handled 
easily, and there is no dangerous backlash. 
The same contraption makes it possible to 
steer an automobile. Without it your car 
might go into the ditch every time you hit 
a stone on the road. Simon heard that the 
Chesapeake Bay oystermen might offer a 
good market for his steering wheel and 
went to Baltimore. There he prospered 
mildly, and learned that the oystermen 
trawlers were in deadly fear of what they 
called the “winders” on their trawls. 

These “winders” were simply man-power 
windlasses which hauled the trawls aboard 
the little cutters. If a trawl caught on an 
obstruction in the oyster bed—a rock or a 
bit of wreckage—the spokes of the windlass 
were often snatched out of the hands of the 
man handling it. Sometimes the end of 
a spoke hit him in the breast and he was 
killed. Lake’s improved winder put an end 
to that trouble and he had all the work he 
could do. So he got married. He was then 
21 years old. His wife grew accustomed to 
seeing him work over his plans until mid- 
night every night—he still does that, by the 
way—and knew that one of the things he 
had toyed with was the submarine prob- 
lem. One day she said to him: 

“Simon, the Navy Department has ad- 
vertised for bids for the construction of a 
submarine. Why don’t you submit your 
plans?” 

At that time submarines still lacked 
practical motive power. The Holland Elec- 
tric Boat company, which was to be his 
successful competitor for navy contracts 
later, was trying to work out an electric 
motor that would run. In the meantime 
dependence was being placed on a steam 
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engine, which was to be shut off during a 
dive and the submarine powered by the 
superheated steam. Gasoline motors had 
been dismissed as impracticable. 

Now we come to a stage in Lake’s career 
which I blush to tell. Not that I am blush- 
ing on Lake’s account, but because of the 
failure of the chiefs of our own navy—of 
our own Congress—and the unconcealable 
fact that the government at Washington 
reeked with graft. The Holland company 
is reputed to have spent $200,000 during 
this period in the effort to get navy con- 
tracts. They had the ear of every man in 
the Department or in Congress who counted 
for anything. I have told much of this 
story in the book which is being published 
by D. Appleton-Century Company, “Sub- 
marine.” 

Simon Lake, red-headed, naive, wholly 
unaware of what was being done in Wash- 
ington, with a country boy’s faith in the 
integrity of American officials, went to 
Washington with his plans and was given 
the same cruel run-around that so many 
hopeful inventors have been given before 
and since. 

Lake was the only inventor of improve- 
ments on the age-old idea of a submarine 
who was able to show goods. But the brass 
hats could not see him or the goods. He 
went away from Washington and peddled 
his idea around the banking houses of New 
York and the bankers could not see the 
idea and when possible refused to see Lake. 
I will not blame them too much. A maniac 
had just tried unsuccessfully to blow up 
Russell Sage with a home-made bomb and 
all men with new ideas for a time looked 
to the bankers like maniacs. 

In the end his friends and members of 
his family put up a few hundred dollars 
and he built an eighteen-foot-long Argonaut 
Junior out of pitch pine and in it cruised 
over the bottom of the Shrewsbury river. 
His propeller was hand-powered, he peered 
at his underwater course through a window 
pane, his air-pump was a discard from a 
plumber’s outfit, and his diving suit was a 
bathing suit topped by a helmet hammered 
together out of tin and equipped with a 
headlight salvaged from a wrecked yacht. 
But it had every practical characteristic 
of the best submarines of today. 








V 


I will not enlarge on his operations be- 
cause space is limited. He gave the blind 
submarine eyes by his invention of the 
periscope which the scientists said could 
not be invented and changed the form of 
the hull so that the submarine became sea- 
worthy. He offered to cut the Spanish 
cables during our war with Spain and the 
officials of the navy said he could not do 
what he was even then able to show that 
he was doing. Perhaps the dumbness of 
men in high places is one of the safeguards 
which kept the world from going to pot 
before 1914. He sold his first submarine 
to Russia and sold others to every other 
maritime nation of Europe. It was along 
his plans that the Deutschland was built 
and the cargo it carried from Germany to 
Baltimore during the war showed the prac- 
ticability of submarine freighting. He sal- 
vaged sunken cargoes and made money at 
it. He has built sixty or seventy subma- 
rines and has never lost the life of a man 
except through the victim’s own careless- 
ness. He built ships for the United States 
during the world war and the United States 
broke its contracts with him and ruined 
him. He is planning to build better sub- 
marines and thinks that underwater navi- 
gation to the North Pole is as practicable 
as a summer excursion through Narragan- 
set Bay. If there is a lost Atlantis it can 
be found by submarine. 

We are now engaging in a Big Navy 
program, along with all the other nations 
of the world. Perhaps great battleships 
are necessary, inasmuch as all the nations 
have them and want more. Yet there is 
not a battleship which could withstand the 
explosion of a torpedo loaded with 5,000 
pounds of explosive, which could be dis- 
charged from a submarine’s tubes. Modern 
underwater listening devices make the task 
of the submarine more formidable, of 
course, but it can be made _ noiseless. 
Underwater sound waves might detect the 
presence of a submarine even if it were 
lying motionless and silent. It is possible 
that the surface ship has the upper hand 
today. 

But in 1914 it was the submarine which 
changed the face of the world, and that 
face has kept on changing. And it was 
Simon Lake and Simon Lake alone who 
made the devilish thing work. 

















Former President of the 


HE characteristic feature of interna- 
tional life in the Western hemisphere is 
that peculiar and strong sentiment of unity 
and solidarity that has been manifest from 
the beginning of the struggle for independ- 
ence in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
As early as the end of the eighteenth 
century and about twenty-five years before 
any revolutionary movements broke out in 
South America, we find evidence of the 
continental conscience in the words of the 
Brazilian Maia that “since we are inhabi- 
tants of the same continent, we are, in some 
sort, compatriots.” The same sentiment 
is expressed later on in the messages and 
letters of the early Presidents, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe; in the historic toasts of 
General Wilkinson,’ confidential envoy of 
Jefferson, and of Foch,? Spanish Governor 
of West Florida; in the plans for a New 
World Confederation proposed by Miranda, 
the Venezuelan warrior, and by William 
Thornton, the versatile American; in the 
proposals put forth by the Chilean Juan 
Egafia and the Honduran José Cecilio del 
Valle for the holding of a Continental Con- 
gress and the organization of an American 
Union; in the impassioned pleas for unity 
and solidarity by Juan Martinez de Rosas 
and General O’Higgins in Chile; by Ber- 
nardo Monteagudo in Peru; in the doctrine 
proclaimed by Artigas in Uruguay that 
his country would consider as an enemy 
of her own the enemies of any of the States 
of America; and finally, in the achievements 
of the two precursers who converted their 
thoughts into action and brought about the 
first concrete manifestations of Pan Amer- 
icanism: Simon Bolivar in the South, Henry 
Clay in the North. 


1“The New World, governed by itself and independent 
from the O!d World.” 

2“The New World; may it never be attacked with suc- 
cess by the Old World.” 
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An American League of Nations 


By SENOR DR. RICARDO J. ALFARO 





Republic of Panama 


When we recall what all those men said 
and did, we can see that from the shores 
of the Potomac to those of the River Plate, 
unity was the /eit motif of all political 
thought. When the Liberator Bolivar laid 
the cornerstone of Pan Americanism at the 
Isthmus of Panama in 1826, he gathered, 
shaped, and drove into international action 
ideas that were latent in the conscience of 
the New World, forces that had their 
source in the very nature of things. 

The sentiment for a free and united 
America which underlay the Congress of 
Panama continued to assert itself in the 
several proposals of Mexico between 1831 
and 1840 for the holding of another con- 
tinental conference; in the congresses as- 
sembled at Lima in 1847, at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1856, at Lima again in 1864 and 
1877, at Montevideo in 1888, and finally 
in the International Conference of Ameri- 
can States convened by Secretary Blaine 
at Washington in 1889, the first of the 
series of Pan-American gatherings which 
have given shape and life to our present- 
day continental relationships. In that con- 
ference was created the organ of Pan Amer- 
icanism: the Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics, which subsequently 
took the name of Pan American Union and 
developed into the center of Inter-Ameri- 
can activities which it is today. 

The history of Pan Americanism shows 
that its birth and development are charac- 
terized by the following ideological fac- 
tors: 


1. That as inhabitants of the same con- 
tinent we have a common interest and a 
common destiny which call for mutual co- 
operation 

2. That the American nations, which ac- 
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quired their political liberty must adopt 
effective methods to maintain it. 

3. That in order to protect themselves 
against aggression the nations of America 
must be united by strong ties of interna- 
tional solidarity. 

4. That among the South American na- 
tions solidarity has always been conceived 
under: the aspect of alliances, leagues or 
political unions, while in the United States 
the traditional policy has been one of 
avoidance of political entanglements. 


The tendency to make closer the associa- 
tion between the Republics of the new 
world by means of political ties has grown 
to the point where proposals for the crea- 
tion of an American League of Nations 
were discussed at the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference in 1936, and a formal project is 
now being considered by the governments 
of the continent, which will be acted upon 
by the Eighth Pan American Conference to 
be held at Lima next December. 

Perhaps it should be said that this article 
contains but an abbreviated statement of 
views I have expressed in remarks on the 
subject heretofore. 


I 


As in the course of time the Pan Ameri- 
can Union grew in importance and the joint 
action of the Republics of the continent be- 
came more vast and complex, a vague desire 
began to manifest itself that the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, as a council of the sovereign na- 
tions of America, should be able to act in 
an effective manner in the great crises of 
our hemisphere. Especially, there was a 
feeling that the Union should be empowered 
to function as a body of conciliation in 
inter-American conflicts. That desire and 
that feeling continued to increase, and the 
organization of the League of Nations by 
the Versailles Treaty awakened in America 
the idea of erecting in the New World a 
regional league fashioned after the Geneva 
model. 

In a lecture given by Dr. Baltasar 
Brum, President of Uruguay, at the Uni- 
versity of Montevideo in April, 1920, he 
advocated publicly the organization of an 
American League. In January, 1923, he 
published a complete draft of a Statute, 
and for this reason Dr. Brum has generally 
been considered the originator of the 
project. 
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This is not the case, however. Apart 
from the fact that the basic idea of an 
American League of Nations is found in 
the Panama Congress of 1826, in more 
recent years the first to propose the for- 
mation of a political Society of American 
Nations was President Wilson. In the 
speech he made at the closing session of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress 
held in Washington in 1916, President Wil- 
son outlined his conception when he said: 
“|. . If America is to come into her own, 
into her legitimate own, in a world of 
peace and order, she must establish the 
foundations of amity so that no one will 
hereafter doubt them. . . . It will be ac- 
complished in the first place by the States 
of America uniting in guaranteeing to each 
other absolutely, political independance 
and territorial integrity. In the second 
place, and as a necessary corollary to that, 
guaranteeing the agreement to settle all 
pending boundary disputes as soon as pos- 
sible and by amicable process. . . . These 
are very practical suggestions which have 
sprung up in the minds of thoughtful men, 
and I, for my part, believe that they are 
going to lead the way to something that 
America has prayed for for many a genera- 
tion.” 

The proposal of President Wilson was 
formally presented to the Foreign Offices 
of the Latin republics, in the terms of a 
circular-telegram addressed to the Ameri- 
can Embassies and Legations, January 
24th, 1916, which reads as follows: 


“It is proposed to embody, in a general con- 
vention to be subscribed to by all the American 
Republics, the following provision, in four arti- 
cles, in which the several Republics agree: 


“T. To guarantee their territorial integrity and 
political independence. 

“II. To settle all boundary disputes by amicable 
arrangement or by arbitration. 

“III. To submit all differences between any 
two of them, excepting those affecting honor, inde- 
pendence and interests of third parties, to a perma- 
nent international commission, which will render 
a decision within one year, and if decision be un- 
satisfactory, to submit such differences to arbitra- 
tion. 

“IV. To prohibit the departure of military 
forces, arms or ammunition from their territory to 
revolutionists in other Republics. 


“This matter was referred to by President Wil- 
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son in his speech to the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress on January 6 and has already 
been accepted in principle by a majority of the 
Republics represented at that conference. 

“Should the Chief Executive or the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the country to which you 
are accredited broach this subject to you, you 
may informally express the interest taken in this 
proposal by the President of the United States 
and the hope of this Government that a treaty 
to this end may be signed by all the American 
Republics.” 


The idea enunciated by Wilson in 1916 
did not materialize in the New World. It 
crossed the ocean and bore its fruit four 
years later in the Old World. 

President Brum was hopeful that his 
project would be considered by the Fifth 
Conference, held at Santiago in 1923. The 
agenda contemplated discussion of the topic 
and his Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
collaborator, Doctor Buero, was elected 
Rapporteur. The plan however, did not 
receive consideration beyond the reading 
of the Buero report and no decisive action 
was taken by the conference. 

In 1926, a Congress was held in the city 
of Panama to commemorate the centenary 
of the famous Congress of American Na- 
tions convened by Bolivar in that same 
city on June 22nd, 1826. 

That commemorative Congress passed a 
resolution containing inter alia the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“The expediency of constituting an Association 
of American Nations, which within the modern 
conception of International Law, and upon the 
basis of the juridical equality of the States should 
correspond to the ideals of union and justice which 
brought to life the Congress of Panama, is hereby 
recognized. 

“It is recommended therefore that the Govern- 
ments of the American countries make arrange- 
ments to convene a Congress of Plenipotentiaries 
which will exclusively take up the drafting of the 
Covenant of such an Association. 

“Tt will be incumbent upon the Government of 
Panama to carry on preliminary negotiations with 
the American Foreign Offices for the calling of the 
proposed meeting.” * 


Notwithstanding these earnest terms, the 
Sixth Pan American Conference, which met 


3 For complete details of the proceedings of that Con- 
gress with regard to the League project, see “Congreso 
Panamericano Conmemorativo del de Bolivar, 1826-1926.” 
Panama, Imprenta Nacional, 1926. 
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at Havana two years later did not have on 
its agenda the League topic. No Govern- 
ment showed any interest in it. Moreover, 
the Havana Conference signalized itself by 
showing fundamental opposition to clothing 
the Pan American Union with conciliation 
powers or with any shadow of political 
powers, and when the Convention of the 
Pan American Union was discussed, the 
following iron-clad provision was adopted: 


“Both the Governing Board and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union shall discharge the duties assigned by 
this Convention, subject to the condition that 
they shall not exercise functions of a political 
character.” 


By reason of this opposition to any form 
of political ties in the international set up 
of the American Republics, the League idea 
remained dormant. 

The Seventh Conference of American 
States met at Montevideo in December, 
1933. It was announced at that time that 
the Salvadorean Government would make a 
new proposal for the organization of an 
American League. The press reports did 
not materialize and the issue did not come 
up at that meeting. 

It was in December 1936, when President 
Roosevelt convened the Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires, 
that the League project received fresh im- 
petus. When the different Governments 
were consulted with reference to the topics 
of the agenda, Salvador and Guatemala 
proposed the conclusion of a general treaty 
of solidarity and cooperation. Haiti sug- 
gested an “International American Union” 
on the basis of the mutual guarantee of the 
political independence and the territorial 
integrity of the States of the continent. 
Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador and the 
Dominican Republic made a definite prop- 
osition that the question of the organiza- 
tion of an American League of Nations be 
dicussed at the parley. The subject was in- 
cluded in the agenda in the chapter on 
“Organization of Peace,” under this title: 
“Consideration of other measures tending 
toward closer association of the American 
Republics and of measures of cooperation 
with other international entities.” 

Two projects were submitted to the 
Buenos Aires Conference, one by Colom- 
bia, the other by the Dominican Republic. 
The two drafts differed widely in certain 
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details, but they coincided in the following 
fundamental points: that all the American 
nations shall, in their own right, be mem- 
bers of the Association; that the seat of the 
central organ of the Association, be it called 
Congress or Council, shall be movable and 
not permanent; that the central organ shall 
have periodic meetings once a month; that 
it shall be competent to initiate conciliation 
proceedings and that each State shall have 
one vote in the deliberations. The two 
projects also coincide in incorporating in 
their texts those juridical principles which 
are necessary bases of the institution, such 
as the guarantee of the territorial integrity 
and the political independence of the mem- 
ber States, the condemnation of violence 
to solve territorial controversies or to ac- 
quire special advantages; the limitation of 
armaments; the repudiation of war, and the 
pacific solution of conflicts. 

The two drafts show differences of detail 
on several points but there is one funda- 
mental difference on a point of manifest 
importance. The Dominican plan does not 
contemplate sanctions, except expulsion 
from the League, and does not renounce 
neutrality in the event of a war of aggres- 
sion. The Colombian project on the con- 
trary, defines the aggressor in a concrete 
manner; enumerates the sanctions appli- 
cable to the aggressor and contains a com- 
mitment that the States members of the 
Association shall forsake neutrality in case 
of a war of aggression and bind themselves 
to side with the victim of the aggression. 
(Art. 13.) These two drafts are now re- 
placed by one joint draft agreed upon by 
the Colombian and Dominican Govern- 
ments, which was formally presented last 
March to the Pan American Union, and 
which adopts the general structure and 
main features of the Colombian project. 

The proposal to create an Association of 
American Nations gives rise to two inter- 
esting questions, to wit: 

1. The future status of the Pan American 


Union as an organ of the American Republics; 
and 


2. The relations of the American Association 
with the universal institution of Geneva. 

So far as the joint draft is concerned, the status 
of the Pan American Union would be determined 
by the following provisions: 

“Art. 2. The organs of the Association of 
American nations shall be the following: The 
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Pan American Congress, the Permanent Sec- 
retariat and such other organisms as the As- 
sociation may create in the future.” 

“Art. 31. All Pan American international bu- 
reaus established by collective agreements 
prior to the ratification of this treaty shall 
be placed under the dependency of the Asso- 
ciation of American Nations.” 


{I 


In accordance with these provisions, the 
Pan American Union as a non-political, 
central and sole organ of the Nations of 
America organized as a moral Union, would 
cease to exist, as it would be replaced by 
another body, which would be the political 
organ of the nations of America organized 
as a political Union. For, as I will develop 
further on, that is the gist of the problem: 
whether the American nations shall organ- 
ize themselves as a political union or 
whether they will continue to conduct the 
common, ordinary and general activities of 
their international life under a non-political 
organization, leaving those questions which 
require the exercise of political powers to 
be disposed of in accordance with such 
special treaties as may be agreed upon be- 
tween them. 

As to the interesting point of the relations 
of the American League with the Geneva 
institution, the consensus of opinion at 
Buenos Aires apparently was that a regional 
organization, far from being incompatible 
with the universal association, is explicitly 
contemplated by Article 21 of the Covenant 
of the League, according to which, “nothing 
in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration, or regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

It may be said en passant, that the draft- 
ing of this provision is unfortunately poor, 
and that at the time the Covenant was 
signed the Monroe Doctrine was neither 
an international engagement nor a regional 
understanding, but simply and purely a 
unilateral declaration of policy of the 
United States. But it is evident that the 
scope and intent of the provision is to 
make the Covenant compatible with any 
sort of regional treaties, understandings or 
agreements aiming at securing the mainte- 
nance of peace, and that advocacy of the 
American League idea at Buenos Aires was 
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predicated upon its coexistence and har- 
monization with the World League. “We 
support such regional or continental agree- 
ments,” said Dr. Antufa, Delegate from 
Uruguay, at Buenos Aires, “on the under- 
standing that they shall not weaken, but 
on the contrary shall strengthen, the uni- 
versal character of the Geneva Associa- 
tion.” And the Chairman of the Colombian 
Delegation, Dr. Soto del Corral, on his part, 
declared: “If in any way an American Asso- 
ciation of Nations should further weaken 
the Geneva mechanism, my Government 
would withdraw its initiative.” * 

The coexistence of an American League 
of Nations with the World Association of 
Nations is doubtless juridically possible. 
The two organizations are compatible and, 
being separate and independent, any Amer- 
ican Republic could be a member of one 
of them and not a member of the other, 
or it could be a member of both or of 
neither of them. The question of the rela- 
tions between the two organizations and 
of the cooperation to be established be- 
tween the two, is one that could only be 
settled by means of special agreements. 
The only condition required for such agree- 
ments is the obvious fact that no nation 
could assume in the American League obli- 
gations that would run counter to other 
obligations already assumed as a party to 
the World League Covenant. The question 
of whether amendments are necessary in 
the League Covenant, and which specific 
amendments must be introduced thereto 
for the purpose of regulating relations with 
a regional Association, is one that must be 
decided by the American nations members 
of the Geneva organization. Should any 
insurmountable difficulty arise, they prob- 
ably would have to choose between remain- 
ing within the World League or entering 
the American League. 

It seems pertinent at this point to inquire 
exactly what is meant when we speak of 
the organization of an American Associa- 
tion of Nations. Otherwise we might find 
ourselves in the position of that famous 
character of the Moli¢re Comedies Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, who was astonished to 
learn that for forty years he had been 
talking prose without knowing it. For as 
a matter of fact, an Association of Nations 
has existed in America since 1889, with its 


* Diario de la Conferencia, Buenos Aires, p. 329, 423. 
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Assembly constituted by the periodic Pan 
American Conferences; with its Council, 
which is a Governing Board made up of 
the official representatives of all the soy- 
ereignties of the continent; with its Secre- 
tariat, placed under a Director General who 
is the Executive Agent of the Governing 
Board. 

Nations form an Association when by 
means of special agreements or compacts 
they set up an organic and permanent body 
in which each of the signatory nations is 
officially represented and which carries on 
activities of a general character for the 
benefit of all of them. In this sense it may 
be averred that two Associations of Nations 
exist in the world today: the League of 
Nations, functioning at Geneva, and the 
Union of the American Republics, whose 
seat is in Washington. It may also be 
pointed out that both associations are or- 
ganized for two paramount purposes, to 
wit: first, the maintenance of international 
peace; second, the promotion of general 
welfare and prosperity by means of inter- 
national cooperation. 


III 


Space here does not permit any detailed 
examination of all the similarities and dif- 
ferences existing between the Pan American 
Union and the League of Nations; but a 
comparative study of the activities of the 
two institutions will show that the real, the 
essential, the fundamental difference be- 
tween them lies in the fact that while the 
Pan American Union is absolutely non- 
political and confines its executive action 
to economic, administrative, commercial, 
humanitarian, intellectual and social en- 
deavors, the League is primarily a political 
organization. The most important func- 
tions with which the Council of the League 
is vested are aimed at the enforcement of 
peace and the maintenance of the situation 
created by the treaties which ended the 
World War. Such functions must needs 
be essentially political. 

The conclusion is therefore that what is 
really meant by the proposal of an Amer- 
ican Association or League of Nations is to 
convert our present non-political union into 
a political organization. 

The Governments that have brought for- 
ward the momentous problem of the or- 
ganization of an American Association of 
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Nations have been animated not by super- 
ficial considerations, but by deep sentiments 
of American brotherliness, by an intense 
love of peace, by a sincere conviction that 
if the present association of the States of 
the continent is to grow closer, in accord- 
ance with the consistent and general desire 
expressed by them, then it must assume the 
form of an association operating through 
organisms clothed with political powers. 

When the illustrious President of Colom- 
bia, Dr. Alfonso Lopez, visited Washington 
in June, 1934, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union held a session in his 
honor, and on that solemn occasion Presi- 
dent Lopez said: “It would be my greatest 
satisfaction if this tribute, for which I am 
so greatly indebted to the Governing Board, 
should give rise to a new call to the belliger- 
ents of the Chaco war, made jointly by all 
the members of the Pan American Union, 
to bring to an end the international tragedy 
which burdens the conscience of the con- 
tinent.” Much as the members of the Board 
shared the feelings of their peace-loving 
guest, they found with sincere regret that 
in accordance with the agreements in force, 
they were inhibited from making jointly 
and officially a call that could be inter- 
preted as an attempt to exercise the polit- 
ical function of international mediation or 
conciliation. 

The underlying thought of the Colom- 
bian project is that the actions of the 
Geneva League, which have aroused such 
general dissatisfaction at times, require, for 
the League’s own prestige and future, that 
a regional Association unifying the senti- 
ment and the will of the American contin- 
ent, may become a greater force in the 
deliberations of the whole world. Ex- 
pounding the policy of President Lépez, 
the Colombian Foreign Minister, Dr. Soto 
del Corral, said at Buenos Aires: “The in- 
sistence of Colombia upon the creation of 
an Association of American Nations is pre- 
cisely a reaction favoring the Universal 
League. Our aim had its immediate origin 
in the League’s own defects, observed with 
close attention and increasing concern by 
my government, which could not accept with 
resignation that successive failures of the 
noble peace agency, inflicted by those who 
look upon it with suspicion or animosity, 
should continue to push it to a loss of pres- 
tige capable of affecting not only the organ 
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itself but its juridical and ethical founda- 
tions” . . . “Colombia has prospered, as a 
topic for discussion by the Inter-American 
Peace Conference, the organization of an 
American Regional Association which will 
cooperate with the Geneva Association.” 
. . . “Without a spirit of presumptiousness 
we can declare that this group of nations 
which heretofore have been mere spectators 
in the League, may become its saviours, for 
we cannot fail to see that if they should 
withdraw, they would become its grave- 
diggers.”’® 

This idea of our continent acting as a 
universal force for peace is entirely in har- 
mony with the thought expressed by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916, when in proposing the 
outline of an American Association of Na- 
tions, he ended his address with this prayer: 
“God grant that it may be granted to 
America to lift this light on high for the 
illumination of the world.”® 

In corroboration of what I said in an 
address on the same subject in 1933, the 
opinion was also expressed within the con- 
ference, that as a matter of fact an Asso- 
ciation of Nations exists already in America 
and that the proposed Covenant contem- 
plates only a change of form. As remarked 
by the eloquent Dr. Antuna, Delegate of 
Uruguay, “For reasons of general psychol- 
ogy, not easily interpreted outside America, 
we, the American countries, have always 
been federated. .. . America has always 
tended towards federalism in the inter- 
national sense, towards the interlocking 
bonds of solidarity, from the first hour of 
her political organization. . . . We have 
our continental organ. It is the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. But we must perhaps perfect 
it, overhaul it, in its foundations, in its 
operation and in its economics.’’* 

Urdaneta Arbelaez, able Colombian Dele- 
gate, stated: “The (American) Association 
of Nations in fact is nothing but a question 
of form. All the countries of America, it 
seems to me, have a mature, very mature 
thought and a more mature sentiment of 
American solidarity. . . . If that solidarity 
is an evident fact, if it is a palpable senti- 
ment, I maintain that the Association of 
Nations is but a form of that solidarity. 
Therefore, it is not a question of looking for 


5 Diario de la Conferencia, Buenos Aires, p. 328, 331. 

® Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Report of 
the Secretary General, p. 98. ; 

7 Diario de la Conferencia, Buenos Aires, p. 428-9. 
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a new current, but simply of giving form 
and effectiveness to that current.’’® 

The talented Chairman of the Dominican 
Delegation, Dr. Henriquez Urefia, stated 
in his report: “The American Republics, 
as I said in the seventeenth Assembly of 
the League of Nations, have constituted for 
the last half-century an Association which 
is called the Pan American Union and 
which was not created upon the basis of 
political interest. . .. Nevertheless, that 
Association acquires every day a larger 
scope: it has made several treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, it has tackled the 
problem of codifying international law, and 
it has, on different occasions made declara- 
tions of a juridical character which have a 
political scope.”® And the same distin- 
guished statesman and writer, in an article 
published in a Washington magazine, ob- 
serves that “there does exist a state of 
union between the American republics” and 
asks: “Then, why not give a definite con- 
tractual form to that state of union?” ?® 


IV 


Therefore, inasmuch as it is recognized 
that in fact an Association of American 
Nations exists already, and it is recognized 
also that the new covenants which have 
been proposed will constitute only a change 
of form, which of course is a change 
from the non-political to the political form, 
it is desirable to examine what causes there 
are for such a change and the possible 
effects it may have in the American con- 
tinent. 

Looking into the immediate antecedent 
of the proposed American League, we find 
that the purposes for which the Geneva 
League was invested with political powers 
were the following: 1, The administration 
of certain territories, such as the Saar 
Basin and the Free City of Danzig; 2, The 
government by mandates of certain coun- 
tries or peoples classified as not fit for self- 
government; 3, The protection of racial or 
religious minorities; 4, The investigation by 
the Council of the League of the conditions 
stipulated in the Versailles Treaty regard- 
ing armaments, including the power to 
search; 5, The application of sanctions, in- 
cluding the use of force, to Covenant-break- 
ing states; and 6, Conciliation. 


8 Diario de la Conferencia, Buenos Aires, p. 433. 
® Diario de la Conferencia, Buenos Aires, p. 417. 
10 Neighbors, Washington, D. C., 


May, 1937. 
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The mere enunciation of these purposes 
suffices to show that with the single excep. 
tion of conciliation, they have no place in 
the political life of the Western hemisphere. 
We do not have in America territories call- 
ing for a special administration. We have 
no countries in need of a mandate régime, 
Neither do we have racial or religious 
minorities in need of foreign or interna- 
tional protection. And finally, the power 
of investigation and search by the Council 
of the League, in connection with arma- 
ments, is a post-war requirement which 
evidently is extraneous to conditions in the 
New World. Furthermore, recent European 
history has taught us in what manner and 
with what results the political powers of the 
League have been used in connection with 
sanctions, armaments, and the preservation 
of the situation created by the Versailles 
treaty. 

Thus, conciliation and the prevention of 
war, including the question of collective 
security and of sanctions against aggressor 
nations, remains as the sole purpose for 
which the use of political power would 
seem to be desirable in inter-American 
relations. 

Therefore, the whole question boils down 
to this: whether it is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of securing peace to concentrate the 
use of political powers in bodies charged 
with the conduct of activities relative to 
collective security and continental peace, 
or whether it is necessary to give a political 
structure to the whole system of inter- 
American relationships. 

This is the crucial question and one that 
deserves attention, because there is always 
danger of rivalries, prejudice, suspicion, 
jealousy and national selfishness whenever 
nations have to sit around a table to dis- 
cuss political issues and vital interests. The 
example of the League of Nations is not 
encouraging. The League aims at being 
universal. Yet, for political reasons it is, 
and has always been, incomplete. Today, 
five nations which are among the greatest 
in the world are out of the League: the 
United States, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Brazil. And at different times and for 
different reasons Russia, Turkey, Spain, 
Mexico, Argentina, Ecuador, Peru, Costa 
Rica, Bolivia, Paraguay and some others 
have been kept out or have withdrawn from 
the League. The result is that, being out 
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of the League for political reasons, many 
nations fail to participate in the humani- 
tarian, social, intellectual, economical and 
technical work of the League, which is ad- 
mirable and worthy of the utmost support. 
Now, it would be most deplorable if the 
Pan American Union, which has always 
been complete, should have to suffer in the 
future similar disintegration in case of any 
differences arising within its members by 
reason of the exercise of political powers in 
the delicate political questions that might 
come up between them if they were organ- 
ized as a League after the Geneva pattern. 

There is no question but that the Na- 
tions of America have built up since 1889 a 
splendid system of cooperation and rap- 
prochement, and of economic, commercial, 
financial, statistical, cultural, humanitarian 
and social relationships. Perhaps it is safe 
to aver that such work has been smooth be- 
cause it has been non-political and that its 
present and future success might be com- 
promised if it had to be carried on by a 
political body. 


V 


I believe that the experience gained by 
the League of Nations and by the Pan 
American Union shows that perhaps the 
best solution of the problem of interna- 
tional life in America, in case a political 
Association is formed, would be to main- 
tain two distinct and independent sets of 
relationships: the political and the non- 
political. The latter would comprise the 
field of activities carried out at present by 
the Pan American Union. The former 
would be created by means of special cove- 
nants setting up new organisms the func- 
tion of which would be to bring about a 
closer association of the American Re- 
publics and to put into operation the 
methods of assuring peace, security and 
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justice. Such covenants might embrace all 
such questions as the pacific settlement of 
conflicts, the creation and functioning of 
an American Court of International Jus- 
tice, the creation of an Inter-American 
Board of Conciliation, the solidarity of the 
continent in case of aggression by an extra- 
continental power, the enforcement of 
peace in inter-American conflicts, neutral- 
ity, sanctions, definition of the aggressor 
and other kindred questions. 

It has been apparent for many years, and 
now has been made evident at the Buenos 
Aires parley, that it will not be possible to 
obtain the consensus of all the nations of 
America for the conclusion of treaties 
dealing with those subjects. It has been 
clearly shown that there are a number of 
States that will not be parties to a treaty 
creating an American League or constitut- 
ing an American Court of International 
Justice; that perhaps the same thing is true 
with regard to a treaty placing continental 
solidarity upon a conventional basis and 
that in this matter there is such a wide 
divergence of views as to its scope, that 
if a treaty should be signed at all, it would 
have to contain great concessions from 
those nations who aspire to a maximum of 
solidarity, tantamount to a defensive alli- 
ance, to those who would or could only 
agree on a minimum of international com- 
mitments. 

The problem of the creation of an Ameri- 
can Association of Nations as stated before, 
was referred by the Buenos Aires parley to 
the Eighth Pan American Conference 
scheduled to take place at Lima next De- 
cember 1938, and the Governments of 
America have now under consideration the 
joint project formulated by Colombia and 
the Dominican Republic. 

Never will the wisdom and statemanship 
of the American continent be put to a more 
severe test. 











The Pros and Cons in Regard to An 


Inter-American League of Nations 





By RAUL D’EGA, Ph.D. 


Director, Inter-American Book Exchange 


T the International Conference of the 
American States to be held this com- 

ing December in Lima, Peru, the creation 
of a league or association of American na- 
tions is to be considered. This question is, 
therefore, not merely of interest from an 
academic point of view, but must seriously 
engage the attention and study of the think- 
ing citizens of the various American nations. 
Shall such a league be created? In the 
paragraphs that follow a summary is given 
of the pros and cons regarding the matter. 


I 


The reasons generally advanced in favor 
of such a league or association of nations 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, it is maintained that the Union of 
the American Republics should have a writ- 
ten Covenant specifying the purposes of the 
Union, and the machinery for carrying out 
these purposes. At present there are two 
projects of this nature before the American 
Governments. These projects were pre- 
sented to the Buenos Aires Conference by 
the delegations of Colombia and the Do- 
minican Republic. They are very similar 
in their general provisions, although con- 
taining special features and a few diver- 
gencies. They both provide for the crea- 
tion of a political tie between the Ameri- 
can nations under the protection of all the 
juridical principles already generally ac- 
cepted in this Hemisphere. They both 
establish the codperation between the new 
organization—which the Colombian proj- 
ect calls an ‘“‘Association,” and the Domini- 
can project a “League’”—and the Geneva 
League of Nations. They both recognize 
the right to all American nations of belong- 
ing to the new league or association. They 
both agree that the sessions of the organ of 
the organization are to be held at the capi- 
tals of the various member-states in rota- 
tion at least once a month. Both projects 
adopt principles generally accepted in the 
New World, such as reciprocal respect for 
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territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence, condemnation of force to settle inter- 
national disputes, the need of limitation of 
armaments, the prohibition of the sale of 
armaments except to established govern- 
ments, the repudiation of war, and the 
peaceful settlement of all controversies. 
Both give the organ of their league or asso- 
ciation the power to initiate conciliatory or 
mediatory measures and both provide for 
the establishment of an Inter-American 
Court of Justice, as well as for the obligatory 
registration of treaties without which they 
are not to be considered binding. 

The Dominican project further provides 
for the continuation of the Pan American 
Union’s work, although certain of the lat- 
ter’s present duties would naturally pass to 
the new organization. In this regard the 
Colombian project is more definite since it 
provides that the Pan American Union 
should be entirely subordinated to the new 
organization. The Dominican project pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Council and 
periodical assemblies; whereas the Colom- 
bian project only provides for a Pan Ameri- 
can Permanent Congress. Each member- 
state is given one vote by both projects, but 
Colombia suggests that decisions be taken 
by unanimity and the Dominican Republic 
by two-thirds majority, both in regard to 
ratification of the proposed League’s Cove- 
nant, its modification, and in regard to ordi- 
nary proposals submitted to the Council or 
the Assembly, excepting, of course, purely 
administrative matters. 

An important matter which is treated 
differently by the two projects, is that of the 
definition of an aggressor-nation and the 
establishment of sanctions: The Colombian 
project does both things, whereas the Do- 
minican project does neither, except that it 
provides for the expulsion of a member- 
state which disregards the decisions taken 
by the organization. 

Due to the differences found in the two 
projects in regard to matters of vital im- 
portance, the Buenos Aires Conference de- 
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cided to request the proposing States to 
enter into negotiations with one another 
and with the other American States, with a 
view to secure uniformity of provisions. It 
is understood by the present writer that 
this unified project is being prepared. 

In the second place it is advanced that 
an inter-American league or association of 
nations in no wise would conflict with the 
Geneva organization. In fact, it is said, 
the new organism would have the char- 
acter of one of those “regional understand- 
ings” to which Article 21 of the League of 
Nations’ Covenant makes reference and 
could in many cases bring about effective 
help to the Geneva organization by unifying 
the policies of the American nations in re- 
gard to matters of common interest to both 
Leagues. 

In the third place, it is alleged that the 
present organization of the Pan American 
Union, under the direction of the regularly 
accredited diplomatic representatives of the 
various American countries in Washington, 
with the Secretary of State of the United 
States, is not satisfactory. Some critics of 
the Union even go so far as to suggest that 
its seat should be transferred to another 
country, possibly one of the smaller and 
more centrally located States of the conti- 
nent, so as to allow a more active participa- 
tion in its activities on the part of the other 
American Governments. 

A fourth reason is the desire to create a 
permanent international organ with ade- 
quate powers to prevent the recurrence of 
armed conflicts in the New World similar to 
the Chaco war. 


II 


Let us now review the reasons against the 
idea of creating an inter-American league 
of nations. 

In the first place, a league or association 
of American nations would not fit the exi- 
gencies of inter-American politics. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate this. All that is 
necessary is to remind ourselves of the di- 
versity of economic interests and power of 
the various American nations, as well as 
their political importance in the world at 
large. Could a political association ever be 
established between such dissimilar nations? 
Would not such an association soon fall 
under the sway of a few large states, as it 
has happened in other similar organizations, 
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or even under the control of one—the 
largest—of all the American states, with 
the help of a sufficient number of the 
smaller and more or less economically de- 
pendent states? These are questions that 
cannot be ignored in the discussion of an 
inter-American political union. Note the 
words of a well known South American 
statesman at the Montevideo Conference of 
1933: 


“The relationship between different human 
groups everywhere is that of weak peoples erect- 
ing defensive institutions on the one hand and 
the expansive tendencies of powerful countries on 
the other. In America it will always be neces- 
sary to overcome the inequality among the coun- 
tries as regards power by their equality of 
sovereignty as legal entities . . . In Europe there 
is the balance of power and the resulting equi- 
librium. In America no such thing exists. In 
Europe it may be that the mountains unite. Not 
so in America, where there is only one vast moun- 
tain system culminating in an enormous elevation, 
which cannot be compared in proportion or equi- 
librium to the rest.” ™ 


It is all very well to talk about sovereignty 
and equality of nations. They may be 
equal in the realm of law; but they remain 
unequal in their degree of political and eco- 
nomic power. Under existing conditions 
each nation exercises directly or indirectly 
its influence upon its neighbors. The in- 
fluence exercised by each differs in degree 
according to its moral prestige, historical 
record, intellectual attainments, size of 
population, amount of wealth, and all those 
other factors which together constitute 
standards of civilization. 

No problem has probably created more 
difficulties within the World League of Na- 
tions itself than this matter of equality 
among nations. The question proved to be 
one of the major stumbling blocks encount- 
tered by the statesmen gathered at Paris in 
1918-1919 when the basis for a World 
League came up for consideration. The 
words of General Smuts in regard to the 
matter have timely application: 

“The League will include a few great Powers, 
a large number of small states. If in the Council 
of the league they are all to count and vote as of 
equal value, the few Powers may be at the mercy 
of the great majority of small states. It is quite 
certain that no great Power will willingly run 
such a risk by entering a league in which all have 
equal voting power. Will Great Britain be pre- 
pared to put her fleet at the mercy of a majority 


11 Minutes and antecedents. p. 139. Speech of Dr. C. 
Saavedra Lamas. 
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vote of all the other states who are members of 
the league?” * 


Mutatis mutandis, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any of the large Powers of America, 
say Argentina, or Brazil, or Chile, or the 
United States, doing what Great Britain, in 
the opinion of General Smuts, would never 
do. 

On the other hand, is any American na- 
tion willing to concede greater power to a 
few among them in a league or association 
into which they might enter? As a matter 
of fact some of the most emphatic protests 
against inequality of membership in the 
League of Nations have come from the 
American States which are members of the 
Geneva organization. As early as 1920 
Argentina proposed an amendment to the 
Covenant to suppress the distinction be- 
tween Great Powers and small States and 
to render all seats on the Council elective. 
When the discussion of this proposal was 
adjourned, the Argentine delegation left 
Geneva and did not reappear there until 
1933 to accept election to the Council. 
Other Latin American countries have made 
similar proposals at one time or another. 

As to voting power, unanimity, except on 
procedural matters, would be the only ac- 
ceptable basis to most of the American 
nations, particularly to the larger ones. 
But on these bases a league or association 
of nations is of little, if any, practical value, 
since the negative vote of one among them 
hopelessly defeats the affirmative votes of 
all the others. 

You recall that this question of voting 
was also one of the most difficult ones met 
by the Paris negotiators in 1918-1919. 
Lord Phillimore’s Committee recommended 
unanimity except in matters of procedural 
character. Colonel House’s draft, based to 
a certain extent on Phillimore’s, did not spe- 
cifically provide for unanimity, but declared 
that in procedural matters majority vote 
would be adopted. The implication was 
that unanimity in other matters was to be 
adopted. General Smuts’ draft recom- 
mended majority rule, although he ad- 
mitted that equality would be impossible 
as already indicated. He, therefore, recom- 
mended the scheme of a general conference 
with equality and the creation of a council 
in which the great Powers only would take 


12 Riches, Cromwell A. The unanimity rule and the 
League of Nations Jaltimore, 1933. p. 8. 
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part. President Wilson’s second draft 
shows influence of Smuts’: In the council, 
to be constituted of 5 great Powers and 4 
smaller States, a negative vote of 3 or more 
would operate as a veto. 

The two points of view were well ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

“We want [said General Smuts] an instrument 
of government which, however much talk is put 
into it at one end, will grind out decisions at the 
other. We want a league which will be real, prac- 
tical, effective as a system of world-government. 
The scheme . . . which brings representatives of 
all independent states of the world together in con- 
ferenca to discuss the most thorny of all subjects 
and requires that their decisions to be binding 
must be unanimous, is from that point of view 
not worth discussion.” 

“That that [unanimity] will,” replied Lord Cecil, 
“to some extent at any rate, militate against the 
rapidity of action of the organs of the League, 
is undoubted but, in my judgment, that defect is 
far more than compensated for by the confidence 
that it will inspire that no nation, whether small 
or great, need fear oppression from the organs of 
the League.’ 


Most statesmen in the United States at 
that time expressed themselves emphatically 
in favor of unanimity. In fact, it was to 
satisfy American opinion that unanimity 
was finally included in the Covenant of the 
World’s League. 

This point has been dealt with at some 
length because it is one of crucial impor- 
tance in any discussion of a political asso- 
ciation among nations; one which, indeed, 
is prone to prevent, in the case of the Amer- 
ican nations, any real and efficient conti- 
nental league to be established at the 
present time or in the future. 

Another important reason  militating 
against the creation of an inter-American 
league or association of nations is the fact 
that there is already a sort of Pan-American 
League with all the advantages of such an 
organization, and yet without the pitfalls 
of a strictly political union. 

In fact, the Union of the American Re- 
publics, as now constituted, consists of a 
series of inter-American conferences held 
at more or less regular intervals since 1889 
and of a permanent organ or Secretariat 
located at Washington and called Pan 
American Union. The first International 
Conference of American States was held at 
Washington in 1889-1890 at the invitation 
of President Harrison, and authorized by 


18 Jbidem. pp. 7-8 and 21-22. 
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Act of Congress of May 24, 1888. The 
others followed at Mexico City (1901), Rio 
de Janeiro (1906), Buenos Aires (1910), 
Santiago (1923), Habana (1928), and 
Montevideo (1933). Each conference has 
been held in a different country as desig- 
nated by the previous conference and at 
the invitation of the respective governments. 
There is no written Covenant binding the 
American States together as already men- 
tioned; but a tradition of cooperation and 
united action is growing up which is more 
precious than all the written treaty provi- 
sions because it is based on purely volun- 
tary action and similarity of interests. This 
willingness to work out together the solu- 
tion of the various common problems has 
resulted in many agreements and recom- 
mendations the value of which can scarcely 
be measured in words. It may suffice to 
say here that the nations of the New World 
are now bound by treaty provisions regu- 
lating such important matters as patents 
and trade-marks, extradition, arbitration 
of pecuniary claims, exchange of official 
publications, copyright, status of natural- 
ized citizens returning to their country of 
origin, uniformity of commercial and in- 
dustrial products, cultural interchange and 
cooperation, and, above all, by treaty stipu- 
lations on the maintenance, preservation, 
and re-establishment of peace, prevention 
of controversies and their pacific settle- 
ment in case they arise, besides the im- 
portant provision for consultation with one 
another, and all of them together, in the 
event that the peace of the American Re- 
publics is menaced either by war, or virtual 
state of war, among them, or war or a 
state of war outside the American continent. 
There exist also stipulations for non-inter- 
vention in the internal or external affairs 
of any of them, and for non-recognition of 
any territorial arrangement which is not 
obtained by peaceful means nor territorial 
acquisitions which may be obtained through 
occupation or conquest by the force of 
arms, 

That these provisions are not without 
effect can be deduced from the peaceful 
and satisfactory settlement of such danger- 
ous controversies as the boundary disputes 
between Colombia and Peru in 1934, and 
between the Dominican Republic and Haiti 
in 1935, as well as the cessation of hostili- 
ties between Bolivia and Paraguay in 1936 
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and the negotiations still under way at 
Buenos Aires for a satisfactory settlement 
of the Chaco dispute. 

The organ or Secretariat of the Union of 
the American Republics is the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, reorganized as a permanent 
institution under the terms of a convention 
signed at Habana in 1928. As now consti- 
tuted, the Union is under the direction of a 
Governing Board composed of the Secretary 
of State of the United States and represen- 
tatives, diplomatic or otherwise, of the other 
American Governments. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an 
Assistant Director elected and responsible 
to the Governing Board. There are special 
divisions on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
cultural cooperation, tourist travel, agricul- 
tural cooperation, all of which maintain 
close relations with the official and non- 
official bodies in the countries, members of 
the Union. There exists also at the Palace 
of the Union in Washington a specialized 
library on Pan American matters contain- 
ing some 90,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
many periodicals, and valuable maps. 
Monthly Bulletins are published in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese as the official 
organs of the institution, besides numerous 
pamphlets containing all sorts of valuable 
information on the various countries of 
this Hemisphere. 

To instill into these valuable activities 
the all-pervasive and not always beneficent, 
spirit of politics would be, in the opinion 
of many an unwise and even dangerous 
step. In the words of a distinguished dele- 
gate to the Buenos Aires Conference of 
1936, Dr. Max Henriquez Urena, from the 
Dominican Republic: 

“The Pan American Union can and must con- 
tinue the efficient work for which it was created 
without obstructing its activities with the burden 
of political problems.” “* 


A third reason why an inter-American 
league or association of nations is not de- 
sirable is the present need in the world at 
large, not for more regionalism, but rather 
for more universality. 

In fact, if one stops to consider in as 
dispassionate a manner as possible, the 
present situation in international affairs, 
the conclusion can hardly be avoided that 
unless means are found to bring about a 


14 Diario de la conferencia. p. 417. 
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world reorganization on the basis of mutual 
willingness to consider the respective na- 
tional problems and to solve them by intel- 
ligent compromise, the whole structure of 
our modern civilization is in immediate 
danger of crumbling and giving way to 
some other form of social life. 

The creation of an iriter-American league 
or association of nations would represent, 
despite all the assertions to the contrary, 
a new and very dangerous secession from 
universal organization. Besides the dupli- 
cation of work in regard to many phases 
of international co-operation, there would 
inevitably arise in many cases an antagon- 
ism of interests and possibly even hostility 
of purposes. Take, for instance, the matter 
of sanctions: They are now widely held 
to be a necessity as an effective means for 
the enforcement of the general principle of 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 
With two independent leagues of nations, 
under such a set up, how could we expect to 
have unified action in regard to an offender- 
nation, particularly when some of the most 
important nations of the smaller group are 
not, and show no inclination to become, 
members of the larger group? The whole 
matter would be dependent on the prevail- 
ing mood of public opinion in these few 
nations that are not members of the Ge- 
neva organization. This, of course, means 
that a situation would develop not unlike 
that prevailing in recent years and which 
has brought into disrepute the whole idea 
of international organization for peace in the 
world at large. 

A similar situation would obtain if, for 
instance, a group of American nations, say, 
the South American or the Central Ameri- 
can groups, were to secede from the Pan 
American Union and organize its own in- 
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dependent union. Could, under those cir- 
cumstances, the American Continent as a 
whole continue to strive successfully for 
unified action in the various spheres of in- 
ternational endeavor as it has done so far? 
It might happen; but with national inter- 
ests dictating, as they always do and always 
probably will continue to do, the policies of 
nations and groups of nations, unified action 
between two independent leagues of nations 
would be rather difficult, to say the least, 
to secure in any emergency of major im- 
portance. 

Of course, nothing here said is in any 
sense new. Thus, for instance, the former 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain, Anthony Eden, speaking at an ordi- 
nary session of the League of Nations on 
the League’s work since the previous As- 
sembly meeting, declared that: 

“The principal causes of the failure of the 
League in this instance [collective action against 
Italy], were two fold: the lack of universality of 
the League itself and its failure, for whatever rea- 
son, to play a more energetic and effective part 
in the earlier stages of the crisis.” » 


“And to this the Argentine delegate, Sefior 
Cantilo, heartily subscribed when he said that 
“the League’s weakness is largely due to its lack 
of universality.” 


Ill 


It is the hope of the present writer that 
no action be taken on the matter until it 
has been thoroughly considered from all 
points of view, for it will be thus that the 
possibility of another failure that might 
bring into still more disrepute all schemes 
for international organization shall be 
avoided. 

15 Verbatim record of the 7th ordinary session of the As- 


sembly of the League of Nations. Geneva, 1936. p. 3. 
16 Jbidem, p. 5. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


OFTEN think what a change has taken place in the church within thirty years. I could hardly 

find an individual in 1808, out of the society of the Friends, but that would consider my views as 

visionary, and would immediately raise opposition; but now I seldom meet with any that will directly 
oppose, if they are so undecided as not directly to codperate. 


Advocate of Peace (now Wortp ArFarrs), September, 1838. 


DAVID LOW DODGE 


in “Origin of Peace Efforts in This Country,” 
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Mexican People and the 
Oil Companies 


By ALEJANDRO CARRILLO 


(Senor Carrillo is Secretary General of the Workers’ University of Mexico, and Secretary of the Intel- 

lectual and Salaried Workers’ Union of the Confederation of Workers of Mexico (CTM). Thus the 

following article voices the approval of a well known Mexican scholar for Mexico’s expropriation of 

American and British oil properties. The article of course does not necessarily represent the views of 
Wortp Arrarrs.—THE Eprror.) 


HE oil conflict in Mexico is a complex 

problem best understood if its two 
fundamental periods or aspects are ana- 
lyzed separately. 

The first is the conflict between the oil 
companies and their workers or, what is 
perhaps truer, the struggle of the oil trusts 
and the labor movement. The second is 
the effort of the Mexican people and their 
Government to defend the sovereignty and 
the dignity of their nation, so dangerously 
menaced by the arrogant, rebellious attitude 
of the Standard Oil and the Royal Dutch 
Shell—including, of course, their subsidi- 
ary and associate companies. 


I 


With regard to the first aspect of the 
problem, I offer a brief historical sketch of 
how the conflict originated ; although a com- 
plete account of the activities carried on 
by foreign adventurers and foreign com- 
panies from the moment oil was discovered 
in Mexico would bring much light for a 
clearer understanding of the present situa- 
tion. 

The efforts of the Mexican oi] workers 
to organize met with great difficulties. The 
oil companies took advantage of means— 
fair and foul—to prevent the unionizing 
of their laborers. I deem it unnecessary to 
give a detailed account of the concrete steps 
taken by the oil companies to prevent their 
Mexican help from exercising a Constitu- 
tional right given to them by the laws of 
their country. Anti-labor methods followed 
by the oil trusts in Mexico have not, to my 
knowledge, been confined either to my 
country or to the oil industry. Suffice it to 
say that when the murder of organizers in 
the oil fields, where “white guards” under 
the employ of the companies brought about 
a reign of terror, proved inefficient to pre- 
vent the appearance of the first independent 
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unions, the companies resorted to a differ- 
ent method. Taking the burden of organiz- 
ing the unions from the workers’ shoulders, 
they began to organize the workers on their 
own account: company unions thus came 
into existence. A period of bitter strife 
between the full-fledged independent unions 
and those controlled by the companies 
ensued. 

One event which took place at the end of 
the year 1933 was to play an important 
role in the future of the labor movement 
of the country. Most trade unions broke 
away from the then powerful trade union 
federation, whose corrupt leadership had 
placed the workers at the feet of the em- 
ployers and unscrupulous politicians, and 
founded a new national trade union center, 
born under the direct inspiration of Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano. This new organiza- 
tion placed the labor movement on an inde- 
pendent footing and served to revive confi- 
dence to the working class, which was not 
ready to carry on an effective struggle 
against the abuses of the employers and 
their political allies. 

Under the new organization’s influence, 
the oil workers at last understood the ne- 
cessity of creating a united, national, in- 
dustrial union. It was clear to them that if 
the workers were to carry on a winning 
fight against the all-powerful oil trusts, 
they must be united. In 1934 the Oil Work- 
ers Industrial Union was born. The com- 
panies, unwilling as they were to have one 
powerful union with which to deal, carried 
their opposition even to the National Labor 
Tribunal which, by chance, failed to give 
official recognition to the union for several 
months. 

At this time, another event of great im- 
portance took place. Ex-President Plutareo 
Calles, who had been Mexico’s dictator 
since 1928, attempted completely to sur- 
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render the country to foreign imperialism. 
But the labor movement, enthusiastically 
supporting President Lazaro Cardenas, pre- 
vented him from doing so. Under the 
threat of a reactionary, anti-labor coup d’ 
état, Mexican trade unions, forgetting their 
previous differences came together and cre- 
ated a National Committee for the Defense 
of Labor. All this happened in June, 1935, 
and by February of 1936, out of this Na- 
tional Committee was born the powerful 
Confederation of Mexican Workers, known 
by its initials as C. T. M., which is really 
the united trade union front of Mexico. 
The Oil Workers Union became, of course, 
a member of it. 

Soon after, and counting on the codpera- 
tion of the C. T. M., the Oil Workers 
Union asked the companies to sign a collec- 
tive agreement with it. A special conven- 
tion of the oil workers was called in October 
1936 to discuss the terms of the contract, 
and soon after, on November 3, 1936, the 
companies were asked to accept the con- 
tract drawn by the union, since otherwise 
the workers would go on strike. The 
friendly intervention of the Department of 
Labor, and the companies’ promise to come 
to an agreement, caused the workers to 
postpone the strike for four months. The 
negotiations having failed, due to the com- 
panies’ stubborn resistance to accept the 
most important demands put forward by 
the workers, the strike took place on May 
27, 1937. The oil industry was paralyzed 
for eleven days, during which time the work- 
ers continued to carry on negotiations with 
the companies; but the companies, conduct- 
ing a press campaign of proportions before 
unknown in the country as regards the 
amount of money spent in it, and knowing 
that if the strike continued the whole eco- 
nomic life of the country would be brought 
to a standstill thus forcing the Government 
to break the strike, remained unmoved. By 
this time, may I point out, the conflict had 
come into the hands of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers. Sensing the dangers 
under a continuation of the strike and not 
wishing to embarrass the Administration, 
which on the whole has been fair to labor, 
the strike was called off to the great surprise 
and dismay of the oil companies anxious for 
a showdown through which they felt certain 
to emerge victorious. Their mistake lay 
in misinterpreting labor’s sense of respon- 
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sibility for an out and out defeat of the 
strikers. 

Since the companies’ number-one argu- 
ment for not signing the agreement had 
been their reputed inability to meet the 
workers’ demands, the Oil Workers Union, 
following the advice of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers, informed the National 
Labor Tribunal that it was willing to make 
use of the provision in the Labor Code 
which calls for special investigation of a 
company’s economic and financial standing 
when the said company claims it is in- 
capable of meeting its workers’ legal de- 
mands. 

A committee of technical experts was 
appointed by the Government, to which 
were invited representatives of the oil com- 
panies. For the first time in the history of 
the country were the Mexican people to find 
out the real facts about the oil industry. 
Everybody knew in Mexico before this step 
was taken that the oil trusts had been 
operating for the exclusive benefit of their 
foreign owners; all were also aware regard- 
less of political affiliations of the role 
played by the oil concerns during our in- 
ternal struggles; all were informed about 
the unreasonable differences existing be- 
tween the treatment given by the companies 
to their foreign employees in comparison to 
that received by Mexicans; it was known 
that Mexico had played an important role 
in the World War, supplying the Allies 
with precious fuel; there had been heard, 
again and again, weird stories of number- 
less peasants who had been murdered for 
the apparent innocent reason that they 
owned oil producing lands that were soon 
found in possession of the oil companies. 
All this and much more was known; but 
of the facts, the bare facts regarding the 
profits made by the companies, never had 
there been an occasion to ascertain the 
amounts in a technical, systematic, scien- 
tific manner. 

For two months the committee was at 
work. An army of economists, accountants, 
engineers and technicians of all sorts la- 
bored day and night. The whole country 
anxiously awaited the results. 


II 


The high marks of its findings are these: 
1. Due to the fact that the Mexican sub- 
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soil is richer, the average output per worker 
employed in the industry is twelve times 
greater in Mexico than it is in the United 
States of America. 

2. The average individual pay-envelope 
which the workers received in Mexico dur- 
ing 1934, amounted to 4.68 pesos; while 
during the same year the average pay for 
the United States worker was 16.13 pesos. 

3. Again, due to the richness of the 
Mexican subsoil, the amount of capital in- 
vested by the companies in Mexico to pro- 
duce a barrel of oil, averaged 8.64 pesos; 
in the United States the average comes up 
to 48.12 pesos per barrel. 

4. Taxation for the oil companies is dif- 
ferent in Mexico from that in the United 
States. The study covering the year 1934 
shows that while companies paid in Mexico 
1.20 pesos per barrel, the tax per barrel 
in the United States, during the same year, 
was 4.20 pesos. 

5. Oil today plays a vital role in the in- 
dustrial development of any country. Since 
Mexico has been and is a large producer of 
oil, the man in the street is liable to believe 
that Mexico has a wonderful opportunity 
to develop its industries. The following 
figures, however, tell a different story: dur- 
ing the years 1934-1936, gas-oil was sold in 
Mexico at a price 171.75% higher than 
abroad. During the same period of time, 
the price of gasoline was 193.40% higher 
in Mexico (which had produced it) than 
abroad. This does not include, of course, 
the gasoline sales tax which is directly paid 
by the consumer. Kerosene was sold in 
Mexico, during 1934-36 at a price equiva- 
lent to 341.18% higher than that at which 
it was sold in foreign countries (to which it 
was exported). Lubricants were sold in 
Mexico at a price 350.76% higher than in 
foreign markets. The quality of the prod- 
ucts sold in Mexico was by far inferior to 
that of the products sold elsewhere by the 
same companies. 

6. Conservative estimates prove that 
most of the oil companies operating in 
Mexico recovered the capital invested in 
that country at least ten years ago. 

7. The most important companies oper- 
ating in Mexico had, in the year 1935, in 
relation to the capital invested, a profit of 
6.13%. On the other hand, all the oil com- 
panies operating in the United States, in 
relation to the capital invested by them, 
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had a profit of 2.76% during 1931; in 1932 
they made no profits at all; in 1933 their 
profits were 1.70%; in 1934, 2.20%, and in 
the year 1935, 1.44%. 

8. The actual wages and salaries earned 
by the Mexican oil workers in the first half 
of the year 1937, were from 22 to 16% 
lower than those they earned in 1934. On 
the other hand, the actual wages earned by 
American oil workers during the same 
period, averaged an increase of 7.84% over 
those of 1934. 

9. The actual wages earned by Mexican 
workers in the mining industry are higher 
than those paid in the oil industry; the 
same thing holds true with regard to the 
workers in the railway industry of Mexico. 
In spite of this fact, the companies kept on 
asserting, until the very last moment, that 
the oil workers were the best paid in the 
country and deserved to be considered as 
“the spoiled children of Mexican industry.” 

10. According to the thorough investiga- 
tion made by the committee, the companies 
could increase their annual payroll, which 
would include wages and services, for an 
amount of approximately 26,000,000 pesos. 

These are only, as I stated before, the 
highlights brought out by the study con- 
ducted by the experts. The companies’ 
representatives could not, in spite of the in- 
numerable opportunities given them, deny 
the truth of any of these findings. 

I need not, nor do I want to resort to an 
appeal to the emotions, to convince my 
readers that the Mexican oil workers had 
every right in the world when they asked 
the companies for improved conditions of 
work and for higher pay, nor would I appeal 
to emotions definitely to prove to my read- 
ers how false was the claim made by the 
companies about their incapacity to meet 
their workers’ demands. 


Ill 


To the oil companies publicity campaign 
charging the Mexican labor movement with 
radical, irresponsible leadership, we answer 
with the following facts: a) From October 
1936 to May 27, 1937, the oil workers 
patiently waited for the signing of their 
contract. 5) The strike lasted only eleven 
days and the workers decided to call it off 
in order to prove to the Government and to 
public opinion that, once a conscientious 
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and thorough investigation of the com- 
panies’ financial and economic conditions 
was made, the facts would show the work- 
ers’ demands to be correct and justified. 
c) The committee of experts labored for 
two months, during which time the workers 
continued to labor with the utmost discip- 
line. d) Since the oil companies did not 
accept the decision rendered by the Na- 
tional Labor Tribunal on December 18, 
1937, the workers waited for the Supreme 
Court of Justice to uphold or revise it. e) 
On March 1, 1938, the Supreme Court, 
after a long study of the case, ordered the 
companies to abide by the decision put 
forth by the National Labor Tribunal. 

From October, 1936, to March 1, 1938, 
the oil workers waited. Perhaps the Stand- 
ard Oil and the Royal Dutch could go on 
to say that seventeen months is a short 
period of time in which to become restless 
and to lose patience, when the Mexican 
workers have waited not years but decades 
to get at least a small share of the wealth 
produced, to a great extent, by their efforts 
in their own country. But whatever these 
companies’ opinions may be, I am certain 
that no one agrees with them when they 
claim that Communism is rampant in 
Mexico, that the workers want everything 
for themselves, and that they are taking 
private property into their hands disregard- 
ing not only National but International 
Law also. 

Facts tell a different story. The Mexican 
oil workers never resorted to violence; they 
always kept their actions within the frame- 
work of the country’s constitution and 
laws. And even at the end of seventeen 
months of patient waiting, they were will- 
ing to accept only 50% of what they had 
originally asked for. They accepted the 
decision put forth by the National Labor 
Tribunal not because they agreed to every 
one of its points, but because they had 
voluntarily left the solution of the conflict 
in the hands of the labor authorities. 

The companies, on the other hand, be- 
haved in a different way. They made, it 
is true, several offers to increase their pay- 
roll, the highest of which amounted to 
13,000,000 pesos. They categorically 
stated that they would not offer one cent 
more, because their financial position for- 
bade them to do so. The conclusions ar- 
rived at by the committee of experts, and 
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the last-hour offer made by the companies 
to which I shall refer later, were sufficient 
proof that they were not acting in good 
faith. 

If this typical conflict between employers 
and their workers had taken place in the 
United States of America, or in any other 
civilized and democratic country of the 
world, the case would have been solved in 
only one possible way: obeying the dictates 
of the country’s tribunals and of the coun- 
try’s Supreme Court. 


IV 


Unfortunately for us, there are some 
foreign companies in Mexico, among whom 
the oil trusts have always played the lead- 
ing part, that consider Mexico as one which 
is inhabited by an inferior race and whose 
government can be forced to do whatever 
is in the mind of the foreign owners of 
Mexican wealth. To these foreign interests 
Mexico is just a country full of riches to the 
benefit of which the people that inhabit it 
have no right. On the contrary, they con- 
sider that the Mexican people’s only pur- 
pose in life should be that of furnishing 
“cheap labor” for those powerful foreign 
companies which have voluntarily taken 
upon their shoulders what has come to be 
termed as the “white man’s burden in the 
tropical, backward countries.” 

Lack of space forbids me from disclosing 
the almost incredible episodes that mark 
the road followed by the oil companies in 
their insatiable quest of profit which they 
have carried on in my country. 

To be brief, and to the point, I shall set 
up a few facts concerning the second aspect 
of the oil conflict. 

For the first time in Mexican history, a 
decision of the Supreme Court was pub- 
licly disregarded; the oil companies repudi- 
ated its decision as they had also repudi- 
ated that which was handed down by the 
National Labor Tribunal. 

Here then was an evident case of arro- 
gant, powerful foreign trusts, defying the 
Law of the Land, making naught of the 
country’s sovereignty and dignity. 

No longer was the conflict, therefore, one 
between capital and labor, but one of a 
very different nature: one between the oil 
monopolies on the one side, and the Mexi- 
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can people and their Government on the 
other. 

My countrymen were quick to grasp the 
significance of this struggle. Mexico, a 
country whose most valuable natural re- 
sources are owned almost completely by 
foreign capital, was experiencing once again 
the attitude taken by Spain when Mexico 
was a colony of that country. 

The expression semi-colonial, so often 
used in the speeches of labor leaders and 
progressive intellectuals, was dramatically 
understood by the Mexican people. They 
became aware that their independence was 
only a theoretical one; that above the 
power of the State was the power of PRI- 
VATE companies operating in Mexico, 
supposedly under the full jurisdiction of 
Mexican laws. 

The people became inflamed with pa- 
triotic feelings. They would not tolerate 
their country’s subordination to the Stand- 
ard Oil and the Royal Dutch Shell. 

Outbursts of nationalism there were, but 
not of a jingoistic, chauvinistic type, as the 
American press friendly to the oil trusts 
would have its readers believe. That the 
press was wrong was illustrated by the mes- 
sages which poured into the offices of Presi- 
dent Cardenas and of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers: telegrams of congrat- 
ulations and offers of moral support from 
progressive and labor organizations from 
the United States, from France, from Cuba, 
from Argentine, and even, I say even be- 
cause the statement may cause surprise, 
even from England. 

The Mexican people did not commit the 
blunder of considering the Standard Oil or 
the Royal Dutch Shell as the truly, authen- 
tic representatives of the peoples of the 
great American and English nations. 

In spite of patriotic enthusiasm, Mexi- 
cans remained with their feet on the ground. 
They were aware of the seriousness of the 
struggle against the powerful oil companies. 
Already the country had suffered from the 
financial sabotage instituted by the com- 
panies even before the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was rendered. The repre- 


sentatives of one million organized workers 
and peasants were informed by Lombardo 
Toledano, in the National Convention of 
the C. T. M., during the month of February 
1938, of the great difficulties that were in 
Store for the labor movement and for the 
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Mexican people as a whole if the struggle 
was to be carried to the finish. 

Conscientiously, Mexico took up the 
fight. Soon after the Supreme Court’s sen- 
tence was repudiated by the companies, the 
Oil Workers Union asked the National 
Labor Tribunal to cancel the existing con- 
tracts of the union with the companies, 
since the latter were not willing to abide by 
the laws of the country, under which the 
previous contracts had been signed. This 
step meant that the oil industry was to have 
been completely shut down. 

Once more President Cardenas gave the 
companies a chance to come to terms with 
the workers, offering his friendly interven- 
tion. The labor movement also, through 
the Oil Workers Union, offered to come to 
an honorable agreement. The companies, 
however, refused. 

Eighteen days after the companies had 
consistently stated that they would not obey 
the decision of the Supreme Court, for the 
simple reason that their financial situation 
forbade them to do so, their representatives 
called upon President Cardenas and offered 
to pay the required 26,000,000 pesos. This 
happened late in the afternoon of March 
18, 1938. But it was too late. The coun- 
try’s prestige was at stake; the companies 
consistently had lied to the Government 
and had bluffed not only in the eyes of 
Mexico but of the whole world. Besides, 
an all important event was to take place a 
few hours after the visit made by the com- 
panies’ representatives: taking into consid- 
eration that the country could not suffer 
the consequences of the stoppage of the oil 
industry, so vital to the economic life of 
the country; considering the step therefore 
as one dictated by the public good, and 
basing his action on Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution and on the Expropriation Law, 
the President of Mexico declared the expro- 
priation of the oil companies, the evening 
of March 18, 1938. 

Thus was begun Mexico’s fight to throw 
off the yoke of the imperialist oil companies 
which disregarded the country’s laws. It 
was indeed a struggle to achieve economic 
as well as political independence. The step 
taken was forced upon the country and its 
Government. Sincere thinkers the world 
over will have to agree with Mexico that 
there was not any other way out of the 
impasse. 
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The oil companies had not only disre- 
garded but had bitterly scorned the legiti- 
mate ideals of a people who profoundly 
loved their independence and their free- 
dom. They had bluffed an economically 
weak nation and lost the game. But they 
could not be expected to show good sports- 
manship since the struggle for oil, the 
world over, is one in which fair play and 
decent methods have not played a promi- 
nent role. On the contrary, everyone who 
is aware of the fight for the world’s oil has 
heard of the practices employed by the 
large petroleum trusts in order to achieve 
their ends. The same companies that oper- 
ate in Mexico, operate in the United States, 
in England, in Persia, in Rumania, in Vene- 
zuela, everywhere. They are, fundamen- 
tally, two powerful international trusts: the 
American Standard Oil and the British 
Shell. 


V 


I see no need for me to recall the ac- 
counts given by Fisher in his “Oil Imperial- 
ism”; by La Tramerye in his “La Lutte 
Mondiale pour le Petrole’’ ; by Denny in his 
“The Fight for Oil,” nor by Hanighen in his 
“The Secret War,” to impress upon any one 
the truth of my assertions with regard to 
the scramble for the world’s oil, when even 
I, who am not yet very old, can clearly re- 
member the famous “Teapot Dome” scan- 
dal which occurred in the United States a 
few years ago. 

The oil companies wanted to drag into 
the fight the Governments of the United 
States of America and of Great Britain. 
Fortunately President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is not only a good neighbor, but a man 
who knows much better than we do, how 
the large monopolies behave even in power- 
ful countries such as this great American 
democracy. Furthermore, he believes in 
and respects International Law and would 
certainly not violate its most elementary 
principles by intervening in the legal, in- 
ternal affairs of a sovereign country. 

The same, however, was not true of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime 
Minister; a former member of the board of 
directors of a munitions factory; a man 
who has let Hitler’s, Mussolini’s and 
Franco’s airmen sink over 25 British trad- 
ing boats and murder nearly 100 British 
subjects without taking any effective steps 
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to stop them; the very man who advised 
the League of Nations to recognize Italy’s 
conquest of Ethiopia, in violation of the 
League’s Covenant and of the fundamental 
tenets of International Law: this very same 
Mr. Chamberlain has seen fit to take up 
the oil companies’ fight against Mexico in 
the name of the British Government. To 
fascist aggressors and violators of Inter- 
national Law he will do nothing; it is demo- 
cratic, weak, law-abiding Mexico he tries to 
harm. And all this, of course, in the name 
of Democracy! 

Mexico has begun to think that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude in the oil conflict is 
caused not only by his close connections 
with Lord Deterding, but also by the firm 
efforts made by Mexico at Geneva to make 
International Law respected, not alone in 
the Ethiopian case, but also in the Spanish 
conflict, in the Austrian invasion by Hitler, 
and in the Japanese war against China. 

We must confess that the oil companies 
are strong enough by themselves to cause 
serious difficulties to Mexico in the distri- 
bution of its oil, at least during the first few 
months. Besides, they count on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Government, which incidentally 
has practically approved the nationalization 
of the English coal mines, to prevent Mexi- 
can petroleum from being sold in the British 
Empire. 

The Standard Oil, the Royal Dutch Shell 
and Mr. Chamberlain have money, tankers, 
markets, everything almost. But they do 
not have public opinion on their side. 

Honest liberals, progressive individuals 
and organizations, and trade unions of coun- 
tries where public opinion is still permitted 
to express itself, have taken Mexico’s side. 
The heroic efforts of the Mexican people to 
come forward as a new, vigorous nation, 
and the many proofs given to the world of 
their sincere wish to create a truly and 
firm democratic system of government, have 
done away, almost overnight, with the 
black Mexican legend created by the oil 
and other foreign companies with an eye to 
the time when the Mexican people would 
no longer tolerate their ruthless exploita- 
tion. Last year I stated at The Hague con- 
ference of the International Industrial Re- 
lations Institute: “The main thing for 
which we are indebted to imperialism, 
which is supposed to have brought civili- 
zation to us, is the forging of the ‘Mexi- 
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can Legend,’ a black legend written in 
slanderous phrases by a press ever ready 
to serve imperialism and to belittle a coun- 
try which is struggling to achieve national 
liberation.” 

Fortunately, the labor movements of the 
whole world, as well as liberal and progres- 
sive institutions, have completely rejected 
this false legend. Eloquent proof is given 
by the resolution unanimously adopted by 
the General Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, headed by the 
Englishman, Sir Walter Citrine, in its last 
meeting in Oslo the 21st of May, 1938—a 
resolution which calls for the moral sup- 
port of the trade unions of the whole world 
to the Mexican people and the Mexican 
Government in their fight against the oil 
trusts. 

In this first moral battle of world-wide 
proportions the oil companies were de- 
feated. Now they are following a new 
course in their publicity campaign against 
Mexicans. Since no honest minded, well- 
informed man or woman is willing to ac- 
cept the companies’ former lies at face 
value, the oil trusts, fully aware of the sort 
of people who are giving Mexico their moral 
support, recently have started a new cam- 
paign of slander of a totally different sort. 

VI 

As I said before, Mexico and its present 
Government have been recognized the 
world over as champions of democracy in 
the fight against fascism. Trying to bring 
about confusion in the camp of my coun- 
try’s sympathizers, the oil companies have 
begun to spread the following untruths: 

1. Mexico is selling oil to Germany in 
spite of statements promising that it would 
sell only to the democratic countries. (In- 
cidentally, it is well to remember that be- 
fore the expropriation took place, the oil 
trusts whose anti-fascist tendencies then re- 
mained “unknown”, sold one-fourth of Mex- 
ico’s export oil to Germany.) 

2. Mexico, its labor movement especially, 
has started an anti-Jewish campaign similar 
to that carried on by Hitler. 

3. Mexico has begun a publicity cam- 
paign in Latin America in favor of expro- 
priation of all American properties. 

Allow me to state that there is no neces- 
sity for exerting intelligence or imagination 
to see what these slanders aim to achieve. 
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It is evident that their purpose is to do 
away with the moral support given to 
Mexico, in this eventful struggle, by the 
American people as well as the other free, 
democratic peoples of the earth. By hit- 
ting the most vulnerable spots in liberal, 
progressive individuals and groups, as well 
as in clear-sighted business men and indus- 
trialists, the oil trusts are today attempting 
to put into circulation Volume Two of 
Mexico’s Dark Legend. 

But this time also, they will fail to mis- 
direct public opinion as they have already 
failed in their efforts to disguise as com- 
munistic the Mexican Revolution which 
began in 1910, seven years before the down- 
fall of the Czar and Kerensky in Russia. 

We know that they will not be able to 
prevent the people of the United States 
of America and their democratic govern- 
ment from playing the right role in this 
fight between an independence-loving nation 
and two powerful international trusts. Be- 
sides, only a genuine good neighbor policy, 
not alone on the part of the American 
Government, but also on the part of Ameri- 
can business and industry towards Mexico 
and the other Republics south of the Rio 
Grande can be an effective obstacle put 
up against the march of fascism, the su- 
preme objective of which is the political 
and economic isolation of the United States 
from Latin America—its logical market, its 
natural and long-time friend and ally. 

In a public address Mr. James S. Carson, 
vice president of the American & Foreign 
Power Co., the other day disclosed a few of 
the aspects of Fascist penetration in Latin 
America. He mentioned Nazi activities in 
Chile, in Brazil, in Ecuador; he referred to 
Italian intromission in Peru. But even his 
picture was not complete. To this rather 
impressive list should be added Italy’s de- 
cisive influence in Uruguay; the establish- 
ment, under the direction of Italian mili- 
tary officers, of a Caproni airplane plant 
in Lima, Peru; German influence in Guate- 
mala, Mexico’s neighbor to the south; Jap- 
anese influence in Salvador; and last, but 
not least, the active propaganda carried on 
in Mexico by Nazi elements. In this re- 
spect it is interesting to note that former 
General Cedillo, when he recently rebelled 
against the Government and found himself 
alone in his unpatriotic venture, publicly 
announced that he was taking the side of 
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the expropriated oil companies. Cedillo 
has long been known to advocate Fascist 
methods and for many years now has been 
in intimate contact with Nazi agents in 
Mexico. 

Let me remind the people of the United 
States that a democratic Mexico is un- 
doubtedly a better, more sincere neighbor 
than a fascist Mexico. If the oil trusts 
and their allies succeed in putting my coun- 
try on the verge of chaos, not Cedillo per- 
haps, but some other instrument of his type 
may serve its purpose in sending Mexico 
back to the Middle Ages by destroying the 
purchasing power of our country’s popula- 
tion, 50 per cent of whose imports come 
from the United States. But we feel con- 
fident that this dream, so heartily cherished 
by the oil monopolies and Mr. Chamber- 
lain will not easily come true. In all events 
Mexico will fight, and if the drama of 
Spain is to be re-enacted in our country 
there will be a better chance for us to be 
victorious against darker forces of reaction 
and imperialism than those which have 
thus far betrayed Spanish democracy. 


VII 


Mexico will not sell its oil to fascist, 
aggressor nations, not because of a matter 
of principle but for one of self-preservation. 
England, on the other hand, has officially 
declared a boycott against Mexican “stolen” 
oil, and in all probability has advised 
France to do likewise. Mexico’s only pos- 
sible customers are, therefore, the United 
States and Latin America. But the very 
moment the Mexican Government makes 
a deal with an American independent oil 
concern the press, friendly to oil trusts, 
cries out: “Mexico is indirectly selling oil 
to Germany,” and when we ask our Latin 
American sister republics to purchase some 
of our petroleum, they immediately raise 
the cry: “Mexico is advising Latin America 
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to expropriate all foreign property, but 
especially American property.” 

Can the people of the United States of 
America understand the implication of all 
this? Can the American Government? 

With this brief explanation of Mexico’s 
side of the conflict, readers will agree with 
me that now is the time to become better 
neighbors. Remember that common ob- 
jectives make common friends: the United 
States is championing democracy; so is 
Mexico. The Government of the United 
States is fighting voracious, anti-social mo- 
nopolies; so is Mexico. President Roose- 
velt would give to the American people a 
New Deal; so would Cardenas in Mexico. 

Already the Department of State at 
Washington has recognized Mexico’s right 
to expropriate the rebel oil companies. The 
logical next step would be to prevent Mexico 
from suffering financial and economic stran- 
gulation at the hands of the oil trusts and 
their European allies whose interference in 
the internal affairs of our country promises 
to be, if let alone, almost as effective, if 
not as spectacular, as the Maximilian ad- 
venture of the last century. 

We hope the people and the Government 
of this country can read the writing on the 
wall. If they cannot, our attitude will 
nevertheless remain unchanged, the same 
as it is today. 

In this dramatic history-making struggle 
between national honor and right against 
imperialist gold and might, we can best ex- 
plain the stand of our nation by PARAPHRAS- 
ING President Roosevelt’s reference to your 
great patriot Lincoln, in the President's 
Gettysburg address of July 3, 1938: “The 
Mexican nation,” he could have said, “un- 
derstood that battle there must be; that 
when a challenge to constituted government 
is thrown down, the people must, in self- 
defense, take it up; that the fight must be 
fought through to a decision so clear that 
it is accepted as being beyond recall.” 
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Various Aspects of the Mexican 
Oil Confiscation 


By T. R. ARMSTRONG 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


(The following article emphasizes the views of an American interest towards the expropriation 
of British and American oil properties in Mexico. The article, while not designed to answer 
the paper written by Sefior Alejandro Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Workers University of 


Mexico, for this issue of WorLD Arratrs, does 


I 


HE attempt of Mexico by Executive 

decree to “expropriate” the oil proper- 
ties of American and British nationals is 
now disclosed after three and a half months 
as an outright confiscation. The British 
Government, realizing the illegality of the 
Act under Mexican law and under inter- 
national law, has demanded the return of 
the properties, whereupon Mexico under- 
took to relieve itself of the obligation of 
continuing a distasteful controversy by 
severing diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain. The United States Government, 
without admitting the legality of the ex- 
propriation, took the position that any ex- 
propriation to be lawful required the prompt 
payment of fair, assured and effective com- 
pensation. 

Unless payment is made in cash at or 
prior to the time when the owner is sepa- 
rated from his property it is not compensa- 
tion within the meaning universally rec- 
ognized in law. This established rule of 
International Law was restated in the War- 
ren-Payne negotiations between the United 
States and Mexico in 1923. At that time 
the position taken by the United States was 
that “American citizens cannot be deprived 
of their ownership or interest in such lands 
... by the government of Mexico for any 
purpose or utility without indemnification 
in cash having been made, that is, without 
payment in cash for the just value thereof 
at the time of taking.”” The Mexican com- 
missioners replied that: “In ordinary cases 
of expropriation for reason of public utility 
the Mexican Constitution provides for a 
general system of expropriation on the basis 
of immediate compensation in cash.” In 
this respect, as both sides recognized, the 
agreement merely confirmed an established 
tule of international law. The positions 















































give another side to the problem.—TueE Epirors.) 


above defined by the commissioners sub- 
sequently were approved by the presidents 
of the United States and of Mexico. 

The failure of Mexico to conform with 
any one of the necessary conditions laid 
down by the Department of State, not to 
speak of a compliance with all the condi- 
tions, is a Mexican admission that Mexico 
cannot legalize by compensation the unlaw- 
ful seizure effected under the Executive 
Decree of March 18, 1938. 

The effort of Mexico to confiscate the 
properties and assets of foreign oil com- 
panies is of long standing. It began twenty 
years ago. But in spite of the fact that 
Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution 
provided for the nationalization of the sub- 
soil petroleum, that article also contained 
a provision for the respect of private prop- 
erty, and conditioned any expropriation on 
the payment of indemnification. In addi- 
tion, the Constitution (Article 14) pro- 
vided that no law was to be given retro- 
active effect to the prejudice of any person. 

The principles of compensation and non- 
retroactivity stood in the way of national- 
ization without compensation of subsoil 
petroleum which up to May 1, 1917, had 
been within the domain and property of 
the private owner or lessee of the surface. 
On this view the United States insisted 
throughout the period from 1918 to 1927, 
when the issue was finally settled, as all 
parties assumed. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, after several attempts to impose such 
onerous conditions on the industry as to 
accomplish an indirect confiscation, never- 
theless gave assurances at all times that 
vested rights would be respected. This 
gave the United States a diplomatic right, 
whenever Mexico undertook to violate these 
assurances, to protest against what were in 
effect confiscatory decrees. In 1918 and 
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the following years the £‘xte Department 
protested as confiscatory the refusal to grant 
drilling permits, the onerous taxes, the im- 
position of exceptional rentals and royal- 
ties to the Government, the requirement 
that petroleum lands be registered, and in- 
numerable other exactions and demands 
designed to harass the industry and make 
its operation difficult if not impossible. 
Finally, the Mexican Supreme Court, in 
1921, interpreting Article 27, declared that 
the Article “is not retroactive and does not 
affect pre-existing rights legally acquired.” 
This, followed by four other decisions, 
seemed to settle the issue, although the 
criterion for an acquired right was the per- 
formance of “positive acts.” Then fol- 
lowed a long diplomatic correspondence as 
to what were “positive acts,” which origi- 
nally the Mexican Government undertook 
administratively to define. The Depart- 
ment of State expressed its dissatisfaction. 
The whole business of development of the 
petroleum lands was tied up in a procedure 
for the presentation of titles, which afforded 
another opportunity to impede operations. 
Secretary Hughes stated in October, 1922: 
“We are not insistent on the form of any par- 
ticular assurance of American citizens against 
confiscation, but we desire in the light of the 


experience of recent years the substance of such 
protection.” (Speech in Boston, Oct. 30, 1922.) 


It was only in the Bucareli Conference 
of August, 1923, that the Mexican and 
American commissioners agreed upon a 
definition of what might be construed as 
“positive acts” for the establishment of 
acquired or vested rights. These were 
defined as follows: 

“Drilling, leasing, entering into any contract 
relative to the subsoil, making investments of 
capital in lands for the purpose of obtaining the 
oil in the subsoil, carrying out works of exploita- 
tion and exploration of the subsoil, and in cases 
where from the contract relative to the subsoil it 
appears that the grantors fixed and received a 
price higher than would have been paid for the 
surface of the land because it was purchased for 
the purpose of looking for oil and exploiting same 
if found, and, in general, performing or doing any 
other positive act, or manifesting an intention of a 
character similar to those heretofore described.” 

In that Conference also the Commission- 
ers on both sides agreed, with the approval 
of the Presidents of both countries, that 
American-owned properties in Mexico 
could not be expropriated without payment 
of “the just value thereof at the time of 
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taking” and “on the basis of immediate 
compensation in cash.” The exchange of 
notes and views of the commissioners was 
officially published, and while the Mexican 
Government has sought to escape its com- 
mitments, the United States has contended 
that these meetings were “the basis and 
moving consideration for the recognition” 
of President Obregon’s government. Again 
the Mexican Government’s efforts at con- 
fiscation were defeated by the firm stand 
of the United States. 

In December, 1925, the Mexican Goy- 
ernment renewed its attempt to confiscate 
by a proposed law designed to regulate the 
application of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion with reference to oil resources. The 
law reiterated that the subsoil minerals be- 
longed to the state and made no reference 
to the decisions of the Mexican Supreme 
Court and to the agreements with the 
United States insuring the non-retroactivity 
of such confiscatory provisions. Again the 
United States protested that this new law 
and the regulations issued thereunder vio- 
lated past assurances and court decisions of 
Mexico, for the law offered a fifty-year con- 
cession in place of a legal title. It nar- 
rowed the definition of “positive acts” ar- 
rived at in the Bucareli Conference, and it 
granted no preference to surface owners 
who had not performed positive acts. It 
was commonly assumed that this Govern- 
ment feared that these concessions would 
but open the way for further limitation by 
Mexico upon the owners’ rights of ex- 
ploiting their oil properties. Moreover, a 
moving consideration was the anxiety that 
consent to the Mexican law might lead 
other Latin American countries to follow 
the same course. 

A diplomatic correspondence ensued in 
which the substance of the American claim 
was recognized. But as usual other devices 
were adopted, such as the federal zoning 
system, which weakened the force of the 
Mexican compromise. The main elements 
of the compromise reached were the substi- 
tution of confirmatory concessions of in- 
definite tenure for the legal titles thereto- 
fore prevailing. President Calles recom- 
mended the amendment of the Mexican 
law, helped out by a decision of the Mexi- 
can Supreme Court. The broad definition 
of “positive acts” agreed upon in 1923 was 
restored in the amended regulations. 
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Mexico began its new policy of harassing 
and ultimately expropriating the foreign 
oil companies in Mexico by means of impos- 
ing excessive labor burdens. Taxation 
had already gone to the limit of feasibility. 
Labor agitators, cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment, saw in excessive labor demands an 
opportunity to mulct the oil companies and 
an opportunity to advance their own politi- 
cal interests. 

In 1930, Mexico adopted an advanced 
labor law which provided for a fair adjudi- 
cation of issues between labor and capital 
with a view to preventing unnecessary 
strikes. In 1935 the new policy of harass- 
ment had its beginning, and the labor law 
was distorted by biased governmental 
authorities to accomplish the objective. In 
that year President Lazaro Cardenas went 
around the country making speeches to the 
effect that labor was to get a new deal and 
that the limit of labor exactions was to be 
the “economic capacity” of the employer 
to bear the burden. It was then that the 
President began to make known his public 
platform, that if industries were not pre- 
pared to bear the burdens to be imposed 
upon them in respect to labor and if they 
were “weary of the social struggle,” they 
“could turn their properties over to the 
workmen or the Government.” 

Mexico had also under the labor law 
supported collective contracts which were 
in operation in many of the large industries. 
The collective contracts between labor and 
capital in the oil industry operated with 
reasonable effectiveness and to the great 
advantage of labor down to the Mata Re- 
donda strike of 1935. From that time on 
the Mexican Labor Board became an in- 
strument of national policy to accomplish 
the spoliation of capital. The labor con- 
tracts in the oil industry were of an ex- 
traordinarily generous character to the 
workmen, granting them an average of 
double the common wage of labor in Mex- 
ico aside from social benefits which in- 
creased the disparity. School facilities, 
recreation facilities, medical and surgical 
care for the entire family, long vacations 
with pay, pensions, and an indefinite num- 
ber of other advantages such as Mexican 
labor had never before enjoyed were pro- 
vided for. 

These advantages and these contracts 
were used by labor agitators as spring- 
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boards for further claims. Finally a point 
was reached where strikes were called on no 
or the flimsiest excuse to get new advantages, 
including a large share in the management. 
The May, 1937, strike in the oil industry 
brought the issue to a head. The demands 
were based on the theory of the “economic 
capacity” of the companies to bear the 
burdens. The Labor Board took jurisdic- 
tion of the case by a distortion of Mexican 
law and decided arbitrarily and under mani- 
fest bias that the companies were to share 
management with labor and grant labor 
new advantages which the Board assumed 
to amount to a burden of 26,000,000 pesos 
per year on the industry. In fact, these 
burdens on a conservative estimate would 
amount to 41,000,000 pesos per year, 
whereas the annual profits of the industry 
for the three test years taken into account 
(1934-1936) were about 22,600,000 pesos. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the bur- 
dens were confiscatory and that the com- 
panies could not operate, certainly not with 
any profit, under these conditions. When 
the companies so stated—although the in- 
dustry was not interrupted — President 
Cardenas countered by the expropriation 
decree of March 18, 1938; and the com- 
panies were ousted from their properties. 
This expropriation decree violated both 
the Mexican Constitution and the Mexican 
Expropriation Law under which it pur- 
ported to be issued. The decree made no 
provision for the courts authorizing the ex- 
propriation as Article 27 provides. The 
Mexican Constitution provides for the State 
operation of only a designed type of indus- 
try, and, according to the best Mexican 
legal advice obtainable, excludes the State 
operation of the oil industry. Obviously 
it excludes the confiscation of such prop- 
erties, which in effect is consummated by 
an expropriation without compensation. 
It furthermore failed to observe the condi- 
tions precedent to expropriation which Mex- 
ican law requires. 

The expropriation decree furthermore 
violated the terms of the Warren-Payne 
Agreement which provided for a cash pay- 
ment of any property that Mexico might 
expropriate even legally, except the agri- 
cultural lands already expropriated for 
which nearly worthless bonds were issued. 

By violating Mexican law and the Mex- 
ican Constitution and denying the despoiled 
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American citizens the benefits of the Mexi- 
can law and of the Warren-Payne Agree- 
ment, Mexico has clearly violated inter- 
national law. 

In addition, by failing to make payment 
of compensation at or preceding the time 
of payment, which international law re- 
quires, Mexico has again grossly violated 
the rules of international law. 

Mexico’s systems of valuation, even if 
lawful expropriation had taken place, are 
calculated to reduce the value of the prop- 
erties to the vanishing point. 

The United States Secretary of State 
called Mexico’s attention to the fact that 
international law required prompt payment 
of fair, assured and effective compensation. 
In no respect have these conditions been 
complied with or can they be complied 
with by Mexico. Mexico is simply relying 
upon the hope that the good neighbor policy 
would operate to enable it to get away with 
the confiscation of American-owned and 
foreign property, in violation of the terms 
under which the Mexican Government was 
recognized in 1923, in violation of the Mor- 
row-Calles Agreement of 1927 and in vio- 
lation of elementary rules of international 
law. 

In the carrying out of this confiscatory 
policy, it was only natural that the Su- 
preme Court of the Republic should be 
authoritatively advised that it was expected 
to play a helpful part, the performance of 
which had, since General Cardenas became 
President, been facilitated by reducing the 
tenure of the justices from life to six years, 
so as to coincide with that of the Chief 
Executive. It is therefore, not strange 
that, as reported in the press of May 8, 
1937, the Attorney General of the Repub- 
lic made upon the Supreme Court at its 
chambers a formal call, after which he an- 
nounced that he was received in friendly 
fashion, and that he felt sure that the court 
would as “a helping element” cooperate 
with his department in showing that, under 
President Cardenas, there existed “a public 
administration dedicated only to the service 
of all social sectors of the nation.” 

Thus was the stage completely set for the 
period of turmoil and confusion; of con- 
fiscatory demands attended with strikes 
and threats of strikes; of vain appeals to 
the law and the courts, and of administra- 
tive concessions immediately followed by 
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administrative reversals—all appropriately 
culminating in the signing by President 
Cardenas on the evening of March 18, 1938, 
of the Executive Decree under which the 
properties of the oil companies were seized 
and taken over and their lawful owners 
ousted from their possession and operation, 
without any compensation whatever, either 
actual or assured. 
II 


A public interest by the United States in 
the acquisition and development by citi- 
zens of oil supplies on the American conti- 
nent has been manifested by public declara- 
tions of many years’ standing. It was im- 
plied in the Democratic platform of 1912. 
In the platform of 1920 “the Democratic 
Party recognize the importance of the 
acquisition by Americans of additional 
sources of supply of petroleum and other 
minerals and declare that such acquisition 
both at home and abroad should be encour- 
aged.” The United States Fuel administra- 
tion on May 12, 1919, reiterated this en- 
couragement “in the national interest.” In 
a report of May 6, 1919, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Geological Survey recommended that “the 
State Department of the United States 
should exert every effort to encourage and 
protect its citizens in securing petroleum 
wells and concessions for petroleum de- 
velopment in foreign countries and in work- 
ing these properties and concessions after 
they have secured them.” A State Depart- 
ment Instruction of August 15, 1919, to dip- 
lomatic and consular officers carried out 
this recommendation. In February, 1920, 
the Geological Survey urged the American 
pioneering spirit to “lead American capital 
and American engineering to seek new 
sources of petroleum supplies in foreign 
fields for the benefit of the America of 
tomorrow.” In 1920 the Federal Trade 
Commission in a report to Congress recom- 
mended that American oil companies “be 
given all diplomatic support in obtaining 
and operating producing property.” It was 
on the strength of these encouragements, 
evidenced throughout the years from 1912 
on, that American companies pioneered 
in obtaining oil supplies for the America of 
today and tomorrow. 

For that reason the efforts of Mexico to 
destroy the American investment in oil 
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properties, have met with successful re- 
sistance from the Department of State. 

The control of the properties by the Mex- 
ican Government for nearly three months 
has already manifested some of its effects. 
Mexican business is disorganized to a point 
where it is felt by every citizen of Mexico. 
The peso has dropped from 3.60 to the 
dollar to about 4.65 to the dollar, and the 
cost of living has risen correspondingly. 
The fear of confiscation has seized every 
foreign interest in Mexico and crippled pro- 
duction. Domestic owners of property have 
become equally fearful of revolutionary 
disorganization. Mexican labor in the oil 
fields has had to give up many of the ad- 
vantages which it enjoyed under the col- 
lective contract in force down to March 
18th, and has had to tolerate dismissals and 
the withdrawal of many of the excellent 
social and economic advantages which labor 
in the oil industry had theretofore enjoyed. 
The stockholders of the foreign oil com- 
panies have had to sustain irreparable 
losses. The American and foreign com- 
panies which have marketed Mexican oil 
have had to fill their needs elsewhere and 
are facing the danger of having these mar- 
kets lost permanently to Mexican oil. The 
Mexican Government has sustained heavy 
losses in taxes and revenues and is daily 
reaching a more hopeless financial dilemma. 
The prestige of the United States in all 
Latin America is becoming impaired by 
the supposition, sedulously purveyed by 
Mexican officials, that the United States 
will do little to maintain American rights. 
Thus, an arbitrary, unnecessary, and totally 
injurious act has already done infinite harm 
to many divergent interests. 

An important incident of the unlawful 
seizures is an immediate stoppage of all 
further exploration of Mexican oil resources, 
and the development of Mexican industry. 
For this foreign capita! has always been 
necessary. President Cardenas, realizing 
that he has choked off the investment of 
foreign capital in Mexico and yet feeling 
greatly the necessity for capital, somewhat 
pathetically urges the people of Mexico to 
“get together with a little sacrifice the 
amounts necessary for new sources of pro- 
duction managed by the workers... . 
The workers can contribute the savings 
imposed for the benefit of their own class, 
since if they do not do so the country will 
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continue being subject to a feeble industry 
and to keep its people in poverty.” This is 
indeed a confession that without capital 
Mexico can make no advances, and the 
appeal to labor to produce the necessary 
capital might be deemed a measure of the 
President’s confidence in the wisdom of 
his policy and of its chances for success. 
The proposed internal loan of 100,000,000 
pesos which Mexico authorized in order 
to make a first payment to the oil com- 
panies was withdrawn by the President on 
June 26. This is probably typical of the 
relation between Mexican promise and per- 
formance. 
III 


The question then arises what the effect 
of the Mexican confiscation is likely to be 
and how it can best be met without dis- 
turbing the political conditions of Mexico. 

The newspapers of Monday, June 13th, 
bring reports of celebrations of Left Wing 
parties in Cuba, in which it is promised 
that Cuba will follow the Mexican example 
in expropriating foreign utilities, sugar mills 
and other enterprises. This is accompanied 
by a radio speech of President Cardenas in 
which he places Mexico at the forefront of 
the Latin American countries, urging them 
to follow the splendid example set by 
Mexico in ridding itself of foreign indus- 
trial control. 

In other words, the policy of confiscating 
the property of foreigners has, like all hopes 
of getting something for nothing, exerted an 
understandable fascination for local Left 
Wing politicians who make the welkin ring 
with dedication to national honor, economic 
liberation and expulsion and expropriation 
of the foreigner. 

But the United States is in growing 
danger from any toleration of such confis- 
catory policies, which will benefit neither 
the confiscating countries nor, obviously, 
the American owners of the properties con- 
fiscated. They will bring to Latin America 
a period of disorder and loosen the whole 
social fabric, for it will be an invitation 
to the have-nots of all countries to wipe out 
those whose foresight, prudence and intel- 
ligence have enabled them to accumulate 
the capital and skill without which the cre- 
ation of wealth becomes impossible. We 
venture to submit that this growing ebulli- 
ence in praise of confiscation should be 
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stopped at the earliest possible moment, 
before it becomes an avalanche endowed 
with the appearance of righteousness. The 
time already elapsed since March 18th has 
given encouragement to the development of 
this movement, which if undeterred by legal 
and practical considerations may become 
psychological and psychopathic and hence 
impossible to deal with on intelligent lines. 

It has been suggested that an effort of 
the State Department to point out to Mexico 
the necessity of maintaining American 
rights would unsettle Mexico. All experi- 
ence in Mexican-American diplomatic re- 
lations is to the contrary. American ad- 
monitions against violating American rights 
have stabilized conditions in Mexico and 
not unsettled them. This was evident in 
the modern period in the note of Secretary 
Evarts to Minister Foster early in the Diaz 
regime, August 13, 1878, which maintained 
that “the first duty of a government is to 
protect life and property. This is a para- 
mount obligation.’ The note was of assist- 
ance to President Diaz in overcoming the 
threats of his fractious generals and enabled 
the two countries to cooperate for peace in 
Mexico which lasted for nearly forty years. 
In the oil negotiations the Department’s 
note of April 2, 1918, to Carranza protest- 
ing against the decrees demanding special 
governmental rentals and royalties and 
threatening retroactive nationalization, was 
published by Carranza himself in June, 
1918, and far from weakening him, stabi- 
lized conditions, for the objectionable de- 
crees were rectified in July, 1918. Secre- 
tary Hughes’ announcement in June, 1921, 
that recognition of Obregon was condi- 
tional upon a treaty protecting Americans 
against confiscation in Mexico did not 
weaken Obregon but led to a change of 
Mexican policy through the decision in 
Texas Co. cases, opening the way to the 
Warren-Payne Agreement and the correc- 
tion of a confiscatory course. The exchange 
of notes of 1925 and 1926 protesting pro- 
posed confiscatory legislation and the legis- 
lation after enactment led to court decisions 
and a retraction by President Calles which 
laid the foundation for the Calles-Morrow 
Agreement and the stabilization of condi- 
tions in Mexico. This was also greatly 
aided by the public address of President 
Coolidge, April 25, 1927, reasserting the 
obligatory character of the Warren-Payne 
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Agreement and a protest against the pro- 
posed confiscatory regulations. It assisted 
friendly negotiations and stabilized the ad- 
ministration of President Calles. Experi- 
ence would therefore indicate that when the 
United States took its stand in holding 
Mexico to the performance of its interna- 
tional obligations, respect for law and for 
the United States ensued, with a stabiliza- 
tion of both local conditions and interna- 
tional relations. 

The companies have been disposed to 
deal with this vital question from its broad- 
est aspects. They have waited nearly four 
months in order that everyone concerned 
might become convinced that Mexico is un- 
able or unwilling to conform to the condi- 
tions of a valid expropriation. They have 
not asked that any drastic action be taken. 
They have merely requested the Depart- 
ment of State to rely upon the well-estab- 
lished rules of law to call Mexico’s attention 
to the fact that the observance of law with 
respect to American citizens is a require- 
ment of good relations. This does not seem 
inconsistent with the good neighbor policy. 
On the contrary, the unprecedented action 
of Mexico in confiscating the foreign oil 
properties is hardly an evidence of good 
neighborliness on her part. If the Mexican 
economic situation has deteriorated badly 
since March 18th, this is the fault of the 
Mexican Government which brought about 
the crisis. It has undertaken to seize Ameri- 
can properties for which there was no legal, 
moral or factual justification, a seizure 
which it was not in a position to carry out 
legally. 

Far more is involved in the current issue 
than oil properties in Mexico. If Mexico 
can get away with its present arbitrary act 
there is no safety for American property 
anywhere in Latin America or elsewhere, 
and sooner or later in some part of the 
world, drastic action will be called for. 
Such a contingency should not be invited 
by further tolerance of the present ille- 
gality. There are estimated to be five bil- 
lion dollars of American investments in 
Latin America and a probably greater 
amount of non-American foreign invest- 
ments. The action now taken by the 
United States may determine the fate of 
this important investment and of the whole 
institution of foreign investment. 
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On condition that the companies be re- 
turned to the management of their property, 
leading oil companies have manifested their 
willingness to enter into a new agreement 
with Mexico, safeguarding the interests of 
labor and safeguarding the fiscal interests 

of the Mexican Government, while yet as- 

suring practical possibilities of operation to 
the companies. The agreement could pro- 
vide for the establishment of labor under 
a regime as favorable as that enjoyed by 
labor under the contracts in force in May, 
1927, subject to such modifications as both 
parties may agree upon, with provision for 
independent arbitration of unresolved dis- 
putes. So far as the Government is con- 
cerned, the agreement could provide for 
financial returns either by way of taxes or 
royalty at least as favorable as those en- 
joyed by the Government in May, 1937. 
The starting point should be the legal 
position expressed in the Morrow-Calles 
Agreement of 1928, and there must be some 
assurance that none of the parties will dis- 
rupt the arrangement. The labor contract 
could be reopened for discussion every two 
years, with independent arbitration of terms 
that cannot be agreed upon. The execution 
of the whole agreement might be placed 
under the supervision of an independent 
tribunal, consisting of one Mexican, one 
American and one European, all familiar 
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with the oil industry and having arbitral 
powers to resolve disputes. Such an agree- 
ment would be a constructive basis for 
operating the foreign properties in question 
to the advantage of all parties concerned, 
not least of all the governments whose 
nationals are involved. 

Another suggestion for saving the situa- 
tion might be for the United States, Great 
Britain and Holland together to propose 
that the whole issue of denial of justice be- 
ginning with the biased manipulation of the 
labor law so as to accomplish an indirect 
confiscation and ending with the Expro- 
priation Decree of March 18, 1938, shall 
be submitted to the arbitration * of three 
judges to be selected from the panel of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. But, in the meantime, a modus 
vivendi will have to be adopted by the two 
governments, under which the properties 
shall be administered by their owners pend- 
ing the outcome of the arbitration, upon 
the announcement of which a new agree- 
ment, based upon the award, will have to 
be entered into. What can hardly be tole- 
rated, either from the private or public 
point of view, is the tacit or open accept- 
ance of the confiscation of these vast 
foreign-owned properties. 


* Since this was written Secretary Hull has called for an 
arbitral treatment of the case.—Ep1TorR. 
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The Bolivian-Paraguayan Peace 
Treaty 


Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries 
Between the Republics of Bolivia and Para- 
guay Signed at Buenos Aires, July 21, 1938. 

The Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay (Para- 
guay and Bolivia) with the intention of con- 
solidating peace definitively and to put an end to 
the differences which gave rise to the armed con- 
flict of the Chaco; inspired by the desire to pre- 
vent future disagreements; keeping in mind that 
between States forming the American community 
there exist historical brotherly bonds which must 
not disappear by divergencies or events which 
must be considered and solved in a spirit of re- 
ciprocal understanding and good will; in execution 








of the undertaking to concert the definitive peace 
which both republics assumed in the Peace Pro- 
tocol of June 12, 1935, and in the Protocolized 
Act of Jan. 21, 1936; represented: 

The Republic of Bolivia by His Excellency Dr. 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and His Excellency Dr. Enrique Finot, 
president of the delegation of that country to the 
Peace Conference; 

and the Republic of Paraguay by His Excel- 
lency Dr. Cecilio Baez, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs; His Excellency General Jose Felix Estigar- 
ribia, president of the delegation of that country 
to the Peace Conference, and the delegates Their 
Excellencies Doctors Luis A. Riart and Efraim 
Cardozo; 
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Present in Buenos Aires and duly authorized 
by their governments have agreed to concert under 
the auspices and moral guarantee of the six media- 
tory governments, the following definite treaty of 
peace, friendship and boundaries. 


Article I 


Peace between the Republics of Paraguay and 
Bolivia (Bolivia and Paraguay) is re-established. 


Article II 

The dividing line in the Chaco between Bolivia 
and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) will be 
that determined by the Presidents of the Republics 
of Argentine. Chile, United States of America, 
United States of Brazil, Peru and Uruguay in their 
capacity as arbitrators in equity, who acting ex 
aequo et bono will give their arbitral award in ac- 
cordance with this and the following clauses. 

A. The arbitral award will fix the northern 
dividing line in the Chaco in the zone comprised 
between the line of the Peace Conference presented 
May 27, 1938, and the line of the Paraguayan 
counter-proposal presented to the consideration of 
the Peace Conference June 24, 1938, from the meri- 
dian of Fort 27 of November, i. e., approximately 
meridian 61 degrees 55 minutes west of Greenwich 
to the eastern limit of the zones excluding the lit- 
toral on the Paraguay River south of the mouth 
of the River Otuquis or Negro. 

B. The arbitral award will likewise fix the 
western dividing line in the Chaco between the 
Pilcomayo River and the intersection of the meri- 
dian of Fort 27 of November, i. e., approximately 
61 degrees 55 minutes west of Greenwich with 
the line of the award in the north referred to in 
the previous paragraph. 

C. The said line will not go on the Pilcomayo 
River more to the east than Pozo Hondo, nor 
to the west further than any point on the line 
which, starting from D’Orbigny, was fixed by the 
Neutral Military Commission as intermediary be- 
tween the maximum positions reached by the 
belligerent armies at the suspension of fire on June 
14, 1935. 


Article III 

The arbitrators will pronounce, having heard 
the parties and according to their loyal knowl- 
edge and understanding taking into consideration 
the experience accumulated by the Peace Con- 
ference and the advice of the military advisers 
to that organization. 

The six Presidents of the republics mentioned 
in Article II have the faculty of giving the award 
directly or by means of plenipotentiary delegates. 
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Article IV 


The arbitral award will be given by the arbi- 
trators within a maximum of two months count- 
ing from the ratification of the present treaty, 
obtained in the way and form stipulated in 
Article XI. 


Article V 


The award being given and the parties notified, 
these will immediately name a mixed commission 
composed of five members, two named by each 
party, and the fifth designated by common agree- 
ment of the six mediatory governments in order 
to apply on the ground and set the bournes of the 
dividing line given by the arbitral award. 


Article VI 


Within thirty days after the award, the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Paraguay (Paraguay and 
Bolivia) will proceed to accredit their respective 
diplomatic representatives in Asuncion and La 
Paz (La Paz and Asuncion) and within ninety 
days will fulfill the award in its principal aspects, 
under the vigilance of the Peace Conference, to 
whom the parties recognize the faculty of resolv- 
ing definitely the practical questions which may 
arise in this connection. 


Article VII 


The Republic of Paraguay guarantees the 
amplest free transit through its territory and 
especially through the zone of Puerto Casado, 
of merchandise arriving from abroad destined to 
Bolivia and of the products which issue from Bo- 
livia to be embarked for abroad through the said 
zone of Puerto Casado; with the right for Bolivia 
to install customs agencies and construct depots 
and stores in the zones of the said port. 

The regulations of this article will be the ob- 
ject of a later commercial convention between 
both republics. 


Article VIII 


The arbitral award having been executed 
through the application and setting of bournes 
of the dividing line, the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) will nego- 
tiate directly, government to government, the 
other economic and commercial conventions they 
deem proper to develop their reciprocal interests. 


Article IX 


The Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay (Para- 
guay and Bolivia) reciprocally renounce all action 
and claim deriving from the responsibilities of the 
war. 
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Article X 


The Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay (Para- 
guay and Bolivia), renewing the non-aggression 
pact stipulated in the Protocol of June 12, 1935, 
solemnly obligate themselves not to make war on 
each other nor to use force, directly or indirectly, 
as a means of solution of any present or future 
difference. 

If in any event these were not resolved by direct 
diplomatic negotiations, they obligate themselves 
to have recourse to the conciliatory and arbitral 
procedures offered by international law, and espe- 
cially the American conventions and pacts. 


Article XI 


The present treaty will be ratified by the 
National Constitutional Convention of Bolivia 
and by a national plebiscite in Paraguay; in both 
cases ratification must take place within twenty 
days counting from the date of signature of this 
treaty. Ratifications shall be exchanged in the 
briefest period possible in the Peace Conference. 


Article XII 


The parties declare that in case ratification re- 
ferred to in the preceding article were not ob- 
tained, the text and content of this treaty cannot 
be invoked to found upon them allegations nor 
proofs in future occasions or procedures of arbi- 
tration or international justice. 

In faith of which the representatives of Bolivia 
and Paraguay (Paraguay and Bolivia) together 
with the plenipotentiary delegates representing the 
mediatory countries in the Peace Conference sign 
and seal the present treaty in double copy at 
Buenos Aires on the day of the month of 
July, Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-eight. 











Notes in Brief 








A NEW BUILDING, modern in every respect, to 
house the American Hospital in Istanbul, Turkey, 
is now under way in that city. Rear Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol, retired, United States High Com- 
missioner to Turkey from 1919-1927, is president 
of the board of directors in America. The Direc- 
tor in Istanbul is Dr. Lorrin Shepard, who wrote 
an article about the work of the hospital for 
Wortp Arrarrs in December, 1934, calling the 
project one “for peace through service.” Admiral 
Bristol, now President of the American Peace 
Society, has been most active in making the new, 
more adequate building possible. 
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An AMERICAN, John Gilbert Winant, former 
governor of New Hampshire, has been appointed 
by the governing body of the International Labor 
Organization to be the new Director in place of 
Mr. Harold Butler, recently resigned. The I.L.O. 
since its inception has stood for the removal of 
the causes of war and revolution by the removal 
of the social and economic causes of such con- 
flicts. 


A HALL DEVOTED to the study of Polish litera- 
ture and language was opened in the University 
of Pittsburgh this year. 
took place at which the Ambassador from Poland 
made a scholarly address. 


Appropriate exercises 


An INTERNATIONAL Goodwill Congress, spon- 
sored by the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, will be held 
November 6-11 this fall in San Francisco. The 
program will include a Youth mass meeting, an 
Armistice Day program and many other features. 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION has announced that 
the first Pan American Travel Congress will be 
held at San Francisco in 1939. All the American 
governments have agreed to take active part in 
the hope of promoting inter-American travel, 
which Secretary Hull is quoted as saying would 
have “definite recreational, cultural and economic 
values” and would stimulate “the spirit of genuine 
understanding and good will among the peoples 
of the Americas.” 


PRESIDENT LépEz ContrerAS of Venezuela has 
outlined a three-year plan for his country in 
which sanitation, public health and education fig- 
ure largely. To the same ends industry will be 
fostered along with agriculture. 


Tue Union or Soutn Arrica continues to face 
its stubborn controversy over the question whether 
or not it should have two anthems and two flags. 
In June the government sought to end the diffi- 
culty by ruling that both anthems, “God Save the 
King” and “Die Stem van Suid Afrika” be played 
and both the British Union Jack and the Union of 
South Africa flags be flown at ceremonials. The 
Union already has two official languages, English 
and Dutch. Many, especially in the Dutch Re- 
form Church, strenuously favor the single South 
African flag and the elimination from ceremonials 
of “God Save the King.” 
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A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM of the Kiwanis Clubs for 
the Dominion of Canada includes educating Cana- 
dian youth in respect for established law and 
order, comprehensive community surveys to study 
municipal government, especially in relation to 
sources of revenue and expenditures, safety pro- 
grams, securing retention of all educational facil- 
ities for Canadian youth, and fostering interna- 
tional good will. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE CHILDREN in many lands 
today makes it welcome news that the League 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions has re- 
affirmed the Declaration of Geneva, called the 
“Children’s Charter,” which was first enunciated 
in 1924. This declaration states that beyond all 
considerations of race, nationality or creed the 
child must be given means for normal develop- 
ment, food and other relief if necessary, education 
for self-help and for the service of mankind. The 
Declaration assumes that men and women every- 
where owe the child the best they have to give. 


RuHEIMS CATHEDRAL, France, centuries in build- 
ing, wrecked during the four years of the world 
war, has now been rebuilt by careful workmen. 
Even some of the old glass has been gathered up 
and reset during the twenty years of reconstruc- 
tion. The nave was made available for use in 
1927, and a year ago the structure was sufficiently 
restored to be reconsecrated. Finally on July 10, 
1938 the completed building was rededicated, and 
now this beautiful shrine takes its place as its first 
builders and designers intended it to be. 


Pre Ministers from Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland all spoke at a rally of peasants 
and workers at Odense this summer. Each one 
stressed the importance of unity among the Scan- 
dinavian countries, which were the “safest and 
quietest corner of Europe.” These countries, they 
thought, should give guidance to an ill and unbal- 
anced world. 


An ALBERTINE Liprary is to be built by public 
subscription in memory of the late King of the 
Belgians. The site approved by the Cabinet is at 
present occupied by glasshouses in the Botan- 
ical Gardens of Brussels. 


Dr. Dovctas Hype was installed in Dublin 
Castle June 25, the first president of Eire. The 
streets were lined with cheering crowds as the 
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procession wound through the city and a large 
reception was held in the evening. The gathering 
was the more joyful as it represented every shade 
of political and religious opinion, all united to ring 
in a new Ireland. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA have lately opened com- 
munications by rail, airplane, post, telephone and 
telegraph, thus carrying further the development 
of neighborly relations which began in March 
with the establishment of legations. 


THE POLICY OF Swiss neutrality, which has been 
pursued with varying degrees of success ever since 
the conclusion of peace between Switzerland and 
France in 1516, and which was again affirmed and 
admitted by the League Council in 1920, before 
that country adhered to the Covenant of the 
League, has been restated this year by Switzerland. 
Both Germany and Italy promise to recognize and 
respect the Swiss “will to neutrality.” 


Tue GERMAN MINISTER of Education has an- 
nounced that women who successfully pass courses 
in housekeeping of the Nazi Women’s Organiza- 
tion will be awarded the title “Meisterhausfrau” 
(Master Housewife). The new Germany places 
household work among the top positions of the 
country’s economic life. 
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Book Reviews 

















By M. S. Call 


CO-OPERATION OR CoeRcION? By L. P. Jacks. 
Pp. 153. New York, Dutton, 1938. Price $200. 


Mr. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, in 
England, has long been a source of joy to the 
editors of Wortp Arrarrs, his outlook is so con- 
sistently sane, his English so dynamic, yet tem- 
pered with whimsical satire. Like the predecessor 
of Worip Arrairs, the Advocate of Peace, his 
magazine began in 1919 to express disappointment 
in the coercive articles of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. In this small book he looks 
upon the crazily re-arming world and tells how 
he thinks it may possibly be handled. It will be 
of no slightest use, he thinks, to attack arma- 
ments head on. We are already too excited over 
them. Co-operation may, however, he feels, be 
first achieved in the economic field. There must 
be “good bargains” between states, agreements 
which are obviously worth keeping. When those 
begin to ameliorate the international conditions 
something more may be done. 
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He uses the familiar parallel of the American 
constitution in his arguments against the coercion 
of states. 

But to our mind the most valuable contribu- 
tion of this book is chapter IV—“A misleading 
analogy”. In that he disputes the idea that the 
League of Nations can possibly be a super-state—a 
logical development of the previous “sovereign 
state.” He inclines rather to the opinion that such 
a state has reached its term. A new thing must 
now emerge unlike the political state armed for 
sovereignty. The binding element of the nations 
in such a League would be merely common in- 
terest arising from the principle of the “Good Bar- 
gain.” The nations would then be tempted to 
co-operate but would not be stiffened and 
antagonized by attempted coercion. Here is a 
book after our own heart. 


MERCHANTS OF PEACE. By George L. Ridgeway. 
Pp. 404 and index. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. Price $3.75. 


For nearly twenty years the International 
Chamber of Commerce has been working at the 
job of co-operation in international trade. Its 
members have felt, as have many in the Peace 
Societies, that some of the primary hindrances to 
world peace are economic in origin. To substi- 
tute smoother roads for the exchange of goods 
and persons in place of the coercive concepts 
of the World War have been objectives of the 
oc & 

Professor Ridgeway, the historian who writes 
this study of the part taken by the I. C. C. in world 
business, believes that we are inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of private international 
movements outside the orbit of government ac- 
tion. He tells how this body has provided reports 
of experts to national governments, to the League 
of Nations, the International Labor Organization 
and the Institute of Agriculture. Not least among 
its achievements is its own International Court of 
Commercial Arbitration, which has already set- 
tled many cases. The program of the I. C. C. 
offers, in fact, the basis of a new association be- 
tween business and government. 


Tue GreocRAPHIC ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
tations. Charles C. Colby, editor. Pp. 276, 
index and maps. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago, 1938. Price $3.00. 


These lectures and Round Table papers in the 
Harris Foundation lectures last year in Chicago 
bring out many points which will be new to some 
readers. Such geographical facts as boundaries, 
water resources, population openings, natural re- 
sources in minerals and plants are seen to have 
important bearings on international peace. Along 
with other phases of economics they should be 
studied in this, the day of realistic approach. 

We specially recommend to readers in this 
country the chapters on Latin America. 


Reciprocity, A NATIONAL PoLicy FOR FOREIGN 
Trave. By William S. Culbertson. Pp. 294 
and index. New York, Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937. Price $3.00. 


Mr. Culbertson quotes President Hayes who, in 
1877, said, “He serves his party best who serves his 
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country best”. Therefore he, a Republican but a 
believer in Secretary Hull’s Trade Agreements, 
pleads at the outset for a non-partisan approach 
to the important topic of a trade policy. 

The body of the book explains and analyzes the 
new trade agreements. In the appendix are many 
documents, among them some on the “Uncondi- 
tional most-favored Nation policy of the United 
States”, a topic which, incidentally, was considered 
at the meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
at The Hague in August. 

For years Vice-President of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, then a diplomat in Roumania and 
Chile, now on the faculty of the School of Foreign 
Service at Georgetown University, Mr. Culbertson 
is eminently fitted to discuss this subject of such 
vital interest to lovers of work for a better world. 


My Scorranp. By A. G. Macdonell. Pp. 291. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1937. Price 
$2.50. 

Believing that Scotland can again belong to 
her own people, Mr. Macdonell recalls the past 
of her long struggle. For, he says, his country 
has long suffered from “too much England”. He 
writes brilliantly, dramatically characterizing the 
Scottish people. The Highlander, though he has 
“fought so many battles, made so much poetry 
and so much music, and has dreamed so many 
dreams”, has brought none of them to fulfilment, 
“Except the greatest of them all, the rebirth of 
the race in Canada”. 

The Lowlander, however, has traits the author 
believes which will enable him eventually to win 
“intellectual freedom through political self-govern- 
ment.” He does not contend for complete sever- 
ance from England, but for a Scottish parliament 
sitting in Edinburgh, a self-governing part of the 
British Commonwealth. Because the Lowlander 
is, he feels, individual, practical and educated, 
impatient of sham and capable of humor, such a 
country would create a center of sanity in the 
“mad house” of Europe. 


PoxiticAL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD, ParLia- 
MENTS, PARTIES AND PREss, as of January 1, 
1938. Walter. H. Mallory, editor. Pp. 210. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1938. 
$2.50. 


Continually under revision to keep pace with 
events, this annual has come to be a really indis- 
pensable aid to those interested to get meat for 
understanding foreign political events. Not only 
are political groups and leaders summarized for 
each nation, but the chief papers and magazines, 
those most likely to be quoted abroad, are charac- 
terized and their editors or proprietors listed. 
One can place the persons in the news more easily 
after finding them classified here. 


EssENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Ninth revised edition. Pp. 336, index and por- 
traits. Geneva: Information Section of the 
League of Nations, 1938. 25 cents. 


This little pocket-sized manual contains in com- 
pact form an enormous amount of information. 
The foundations of the League and resumés of its 
activities are given, including the International 
Labor Organization and the Permanent Court of 
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International Justice at The Hague. We note a 
summary of the question of the “Reform of the 
League” as it has been considered by the Council 
and Assembly. The book’s attitude toward non- 
member states somehow recalls the phrase, “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind”, in our 
American Declaration of Independence. 


Tue Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE 
Unitep STATES. SuRvVEY FoR 1937. By Edith 
E. Ware. Pp. 489 and index. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. $3.50. 


A bulky, well-classified volume presents those 
agencies and organizations which carry on edu- 
cation, especially adult education in the field of 
international relations. There are many of them, 
including of course colleges. Research, publica- 
tions, forums and many other methods are used. 
There are studies in Latin American relations, 
Pacific area and general international relations. 

Miss Ware’s previous studies in foreign relations 
assures one of the scholarship which goes into 
this summary for 1937. 


In 1937. By Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. 
Pp. 506 and index. New York, Henry Holt, 
1938. $2.00. 


In a conversational manner, at times just 
escaping flippancy, these authors remind us of 
matters which were in the public eye during the 
year 1937. The salient political and governmental 
battles of the year in the United States are sum- 
marized; also labor struggles and the waverings of 
business. Then foreign wars and dissonances are 
boiled down to vigorous outlines. Drama, litera- 
ture and sports are reviewed and the last chapter 
records “Death and disaster’’. 

With its photographs and cartoons the book 
gives more information in less space than the 
corresponding book of last year and is written 
with more power and accuracy. 


Pore Prus XI anp Wortp Peace. By Lord 
Clonmore. Pp. 303 and index. New York: 
Dutton, 1938. $3.00. 


To understand European public events since the 
war one needs must take into account the Catholic 
Church and its present head, Pope Pius XI. Com- 
ing from peasant stock near Milan in north Italy, 
the athletic, companionable but scholarly man 
rose from one post to another in the Church. He 
became a linguist, a historian, and, as Monsignor 
Ratti, prefect of the Vatican Library, was fre- 
quently called upon for advice by Pius X and his 
successor, Benedict XV. Diplomatic posts devel- 
oped him further in international affairs. 

Lord Clonmore, concerned chiefly with the 
Pope’s influence toward peace, contends that he 
is not a Totalitarian of any sort, but is a social 
reformer of no mean calibre. The style of the 
book is firm and swift, with a racy humor; as 
readable and interesting a biography as any yet 
published this year. 


THE CATHOLIC TRADITION OF THE LAW oF NATIONS. 
By John Eppstein. Pp. 515 and index. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1935. 15/. 


Prepared under the Catholic Council for Inter- 
national Relations and published for the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace, this thick 
volume is a thorough compendium of the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on international morality, 
The author traces ideas that seem modern from 
their first enunciation by the early Church Fathers 
down to the present. The book is largely made 
up of translated extracts illustrative of the theme, 
and is an impressive contribution to the study of 
international thought. 


Tue Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter 
Perkins. Pp. 465 and index. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University, 1937. $3.50. 


Like the hull of a ship which has, now and 
then, to be scraped clean of barnacles, the Monroe 
Doctrine has occasionally been taken into dry- 
dock and cleared of accretions which impede its 
efficiency. In this, the third volume of his study 
of this Doctrine, Professor Perkins tells of addi- 
tions to and applications of it through a period 
of forty years. 

All who are interested in Latin American rela- 
tions and in the recent clarifications of the Monroe 
Doctrine will follow this careful study of its his- 
tory with keen interest. 

The book is built on the Albert Shaw lectures on 
Diplomatic History given by Professor Perkins at 
the Page School of International Relations in Bal- 
timore in 1937. 


Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 
1. The Native Background 


Lost ATLANTIS. By James Bramwell. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 288. $2.75. 

A well written book for scholars and laymen 
about the “Problem of Atlantis”, containing fact 
and fiction, with a map of the North Atlantic 
showing the probable location of the Island. 


America’s YESTERDAY. By F. Martin Brown. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 
319. Maps. Illus. $3.50. 

A summary for students of the earlier and 
more recent Indian groups in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with valuable appendices and illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 


Tue CuHaco CANYON AND Its MonuMENTs. By 
Edgar L. Hewett. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1936. Pp. 234. Illus. $2.50. 
Scholarly account of years of research in the 

civilization of the Pueblo Indians, “the greatest 

housebuilders of all time”, and a description of 
the Chaco Canyon ruins. 


Zunt Mytuorocy. By Ruth Benedict. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2 vols., 1935. 
Vol. I, 342 pp.; Vol. II, 345 pp. $4.00. 
Invaluable compilation of folktales of these 

Southwest Indians showing their civilization dur- 

ing many centuries. 


Tue Hicu Priest’s Grave, CHICHEN ItzA, YuCA- 
TAN, Mexico. A manuscript by Edward H. 
Tompson. Chicago: Anthropological Series, 
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Field Museum of Natural History, April 29, 

1938. Pp. 63. Illus. 

An exciting story of the finding of a burial pit 
in the center of a pyramid at Chichen Itza in 1897; 
well illustrated. 


New Mexico’s Own CHRONICLE. THREE RACES 
IN THE WRITINGS OF Four Hunprep YEARS. By 
Maurice Garland Fulton and Paul Horgan. Dal- 
las: Banks Upshaw and Co., 1937. Pp. xviii, 372. 
Illus. $3.50. 

Documents and source accounts relating to the 
activities of the Indians, Spaniards, and Anglo- 
Saxons in New Mexico; of considerable value to 
the student of New Mexican history. 


2. The Spanish Background 


LEGENDS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. By Baroness de 
Muro. Stamford: Printed by the Author, 1937. 
Pp. 480. Map. Illus. 

Twenty-seven legends founded on the history 
and customs of Medieval Spain, Brittany, and 
Gascony, illustrated with black and white draw- 
ings and interestingly told. 


SpanisH DraMA BeErForeE Lope pe VecA. By J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. xx, 211. 
$2.00. 

Revised edition of a valuable work. 


Tue SALMANTINE LANTERNS, THEIR ORIGINS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Carl Kenneth Hersey. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 
xiv, 238. Illus. $7.50. 

Explanation of “four of the strangest and most 
fascinating architectural compositions of the Mid- 
dle Ages” in the form of lantern domes on Spanish 
buildings; a contribution to Spanish architectural 
history. 

3. History, Travel, ete. 


Francisco pE ToLepo, FirtH VIcEROy OF PERU, 
1569-1581. By Arthur Franklin Zimmerman. 
Caldwell: The Caxton Printers, 1938. Pp. 307. 
Maps. $4.00. 


A careful study of one of the leading Spanish 
viceroys who set precedents and began trends 
which had great influence on the history of colonial 
Spanish America. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE JESUITS IN SIx- 
TEENTH CENTURY New SPAIN. By Jerome V. 
Jacobsen, S.J. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 292. Maps. Illus. 
$3.00. 


A fully documented work telling of the begin- 
nings of education in Mexico, the coming of the 
Jesuits, and their contributions to Mexican colonial 
education from 1572 to the end of the century. 


Woman on Horsepack. THE BIOGRAPHY OF FRAN- 
cisco Lopez aND Exiza Lincu. By William E. 
Barrett. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1938. Pp. xiv, 360. $3.00. 

A sympathetic and interesting account oi Pa- 
raguayan history as made by a dictator and his 

mistress during the Paraguayan War, 1864-1870. 
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Puerto Rico anp Its Peopte. By Trumbull 
White. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1938. Pp. xxiv, 383. Map. Illus. $3.50. 

A timely descriptive, analytical, and historical 
survey from Spanish days to the present, beauti- 
fully illustrated and well written by a Spanish- 
American War correspondent who has recently 
revisited the Island. 


Hispanic Civirization. By Walter J. Muller and 
Roy E. Mosher. New York: Globe Book Co., 
1938. Pp. vi, 122. Maps. Illus. 

A brief summary of selected facts about the 
language, literature, art, history, geography, etc. 
of Spain, Portugal, Spanish America, and Brazil 
(with references) ; to be used as a supplementary 
aid to a course in Spanish in the lower and inter- 
mediate grades. 


Journey To Manaos. By Earl Parker Hanson. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1938. Pp. 
viii, 342. Illus. $3.00. 

Interesting account of adventures on a trip from 
La Guaira, Venezuela via the Oronoco River to 
the Rio Negro and to Manaes on the Amazon by 
a scientist of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton; with photographs by the author. 


ENCHANTED VAGABONDS. By Dana Lamb in col- 
laboration with June Cleveland. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. x, 415. Maps. 
Illus. $3.50. 

An almost incredible account of a 16,000 mile 
cruise in a 16-foot canoe from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia to Panama, from August 1933 to September 
1936, excellently written and well illustrated. 


Firty Soutu To Firry Soutn. Tue Story oF A 
Vovace West Arounp Cape Horn IN THE 
ScHOONER Wander Bird. By Warwick M. 
Tompkins. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1938. Pp. 268. Illus. $3.00. 

A story of a sailing voyage around southern 
South America through the stormiest sea region in 
the world. Told interestingly in vivid prose and 
pictures with detailed statistical data. 


Tue Gotp Corns or NortH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
An ILLusTRATED CATALOG OF ALL THE TyPES 
Wiru An INpIcCATION oF THEIR RETAIL VALUE. 
By Wayte Raymond. New York: Wayte Ray- 
mond, Inc., 1937. Pp. iv, 102. Illus. 

A valuable guide for the collector covering Latin 
American coins since colonial days, as well as those 
of the United States, Canada, and the West Indian 
Islands. 


Foops AMERICA GAVE THE WorLD. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill in collaboration with Otis W. Barrett. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1937. Pp. xvi, 289. 
Illus. $3.00. 

Romantic stories of native American food plants, 
their origin, and curious facts about them; how the 
discovery of America gave new foods to the world; 
with a check-list of American food plants, the 
derivation and meaning of plant names, and a list 
of American food animals. 


4. International Relations 


Tue INFLUENCE OF BoRDER TROUBLES ON RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEx- 
Ico, 1876-1910. By Robert D. Gregg. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 200. 
$2.00. 

A documented study based on archival materials 
of neighborly relations during the “Age of Diaz”; 
with an extensive bibliography. 


Tue SOUTHWEST IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
INSTITUTE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Edited by S. D. Myers, Jr. Dallas: The Arnold 
Foundation, Southern Methodist University, 
1936. Pp. xvi, 219. 

A symposium by various scholars on our rela- 
tions with Latin America, with special emphasis on 
the Southwest. 


THE 
WALKER. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 
Illus. $3.50. 

The story of an adventurous and ambitious 
American who played an important part from 1855 
to 1860 in the “Manifest Destiny” movement in 
our history. 


Fruipuster. THE CAREER OF WILLIAM 
By Laurence Greene. Indianapolis: 
Pp. 350. Map. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF Pa- 
NAMA. By William D. McCain, with a foreword 
by J. Fred Rippy. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 278. Map. $3.00. 

A clear picture of the first 35 years of Panama’s 


history and relations with the United States told 
in the scholarly manner of a doctoral dissertation. 


Tue Last SPANISH War. REVELATIONS IN “DI- 
pLomacy”. By Orestes Ferrera. New York: 
The Paisley Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 151. $1.50. 
A footnote to the diplomacy of the Spanish- 

American War showing the game of intrigue and 

deceit as practiced by the diplomats of several 

countries before the war commenced. 


Macoon 1n Cusa. A History OF THE SECOND 
INTERVENTION, 1906-1909. By David A. Lock- 
miller. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 252. Illus. $3.00. 
A thorough treatment of a little-known episode 

in United States-Cuban relations describing all of 

the ramifications of the intervention. 


5. Guides 


GuIDE TO THE LAW AND LEGAL LITERATURE OF THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Edward 
Schuster. New York: American Foreign Law 
Association, 1937. Pp. vi, 153. 

A valuable classified reference guide and bibli- 
ography. 


A CHeEckK List or MANUSCRIPTS IN THE Epwarp 
E. Ayer Cotiection. Compiled by Ruth Lap- 
ham Butler. Chicago: The Newberry Library, 
1937. Pp. x, 295. $5.00. 

Important guide for students of American 
archaeology, ethnology, geography, cartography, 
and early history. 
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6. Novels 


By Julian Duguid. New 
1938. Pp, 


FATHER COLDSTREAM. 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
324. $2.50. 

Tragic historical novel of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
at the time of their expulsion in 1767, told by the 
author of Green Hell. 


SPANISH TRAILS TO CALIFORNIA. By T. De La 
Rhue. Caldwell: The Caxton Printers, Ltd, 
1937. Pp. 285. $2.50. 

Historical novel about the Mayor of Malaga, 
Alesandro de Cuestos, and a grandee, Ramén 
Davidas, with good sketches of California “in the 
time of the Dons.” 


Peritous Sanctuary. By D. J. Hall. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

a fugitive Englishman among the 

Mexico. 


Story of 
Penetente Brotherhood of New 


DeatH 1s InctpentaL. A Story or REVOLUTION, 
By Heath Bowman and Stirling Dickinson. 
Chicago: Willett Clark and Co., 1937. Pp. 111, 
Illus. $2.00. 

An account of how revolutions in Mexico af- 
fected the people of the village of San Miguel 
during a period of a hundred years. A series of 
skillfully drawn character sketches well and inter- 
estingly told. 


WitcH IN THE WILDERNESS. By Desmond Hold- 
ridge. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.,, 
1937. Illus. Pp. 333. $2.50. 

An original and fantastic story of a search for 
the lost aviator Redfern in the Amazon valley by 
a party on the yacht Witch which becomes ma- 
rooned for several months. 


By V. S. Pritchett. New 
1937. Pp. 271. 


Deap MeN LEADING. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 
$2.50. 

A study in character conflicts in the Amazon 
Jungle where three Englishmen and an English 
woman make life exciting for themselves and 
others. 


EscaPE TO THE ANDES. By Rupert Croft-Cooke 
New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1938. Pp. 
303. $2.50. 

Fictional experiences of an English actor in a 
remote Andean village where he wins the love of 
a native girl, but at the same time wins the sus- 
picion, fear, and hatred of the natives who see in 
him a personal avenger. 


By Norman 
Pp. 288. 


FLaMes CoMING OvuT OF THE Top. 
Collins. Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
$2.50. 

An unconventional story (with the last 72 pages 
sealed) of a young Englishman in Bolivia, whose 
adventures with men, women, and nature are 
superbly described. 
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